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Tests and Testing Programs 



Introduction 



Hiis information packet, prepared by the ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Center, is intended to alert the user to a body 
of literature on a topic of current interest to counselors. It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources Information Center's (ERIC) publication, Research in 
Education (RIE) , in Dissertation Abstracts Liternational , and in 
ERIC'S Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) from July 1971 
through March 1973. 



Ordering InBtructlons 



Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet. In most cases, it is possible to obtain a 
personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall into three 
groupings: 

ERIC Documents 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS) , Copies are available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form. The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the ERIC Reports 
Order Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 



All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International , a publication 
of University Microfilms. They are available on micro- 
film (MF) at $4.00 per dissertation, or in bound photo 
COPY (X) at $10.00 per dissertation from University 
Microfilms . 

To order, give the following information: 

1) Order number 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) Type of copy desired (35mm positive microfilms, 
or soft bound xerographic copy) 

4) Your name and address (list separately for 
billing and shipping, if they are different) 

Send your order, with payment, to University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Journal Articles 



ERIC 



Journal articles are available from the original journal 
in library or personal collections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and page designations. 



ERIC Documents 
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Vnk\, N'nnrv /. Cox, RUharH C. 

A Model for (he Ktatuilloti of ■ TeiKnK ProRrMH. 

Worklnft Piper Number Four of Ibe Profrani 

Mvdlei In F.duratlonat Rei^arch. 
Rcxc.irch fof Mcitcr Schools, Inc.. Philadctk/kla. 

Pa, ] 
Sponv Agency— Office of EducBtmo (DHEWK 

W^nliingttin. D.C. lIurcAU of Research. 
Bureau No-^KR.ft.2«67 ( 
P»jh r>:ite 23 Apr 6R j 
Conlr;icl-OI;C-l-7.0ft2H67-3<)53 j 
.Nnlc-7p,; Pnpcr prcscnlcd i»l Annuo! Meeting of 

Amcricnn liducnlional Research AstociatfoA 

(Chicnpo, Illinois. TehnJorv 9/1968) 

Dc^crlptnri->*l:vmu«i,.... M-rinods, Menmement 
Tcohnique*. *Pcpgrom Evoluation, Tcsi Con- 
•irucfion, *Tet(fng Program«, Teat RcllabiKly, 
Test Validily 

Idenlificri— Indmdunlly Prescribed Inslruction. 
»PI 

The cvaluQlion of a ic&ling program is ncccss4i< 
ry bcforc'or during a snund tola! project evalua^ 
lion, jdcally. ihe testing program study should be 
concurrent with, and equal in magnitude to: the 

total project cv.iliintion. Step nnc in an cv.ilii;itinn 
ix to <lcnnc (he fcxting prf»gr.im*x frhjcctivcx in 
opcrntinn.il turmn. Step two is .i lhitrnUf^h descrip- 
tion of the innovation \n he Mihlicd. Ihcn the' 
eval»;itinn prngrsim should cinminc the inMru- 
mentx u^cd to cnnduct tcxlit, nbl.iininf^ validity, 
rclinhility, and Item analysis data for all j;uch in- 
flrumcnts. A summary is then made which in- 
terprets the Information accumulated in Ihe first 
three phases. A diagram of such an evaluation 
proccdura Ai pfSMnted. (JY). 
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Hummrl. Dfon L, 

Individual Appraisal and AsseMmenl-TheIr C»- 

untlfll Principles: 
Chin Univ., Athcn?. Coll.* of Education. 
Pub Dale 2 Jul 69 

Noie—fip.; Paper wns presented at Ihe 20th An- ; 
nual General Workshop in Guidance and Stu- 
dent Personnel .Services, the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 2, 1969. 

Oescriplnrs~.Gro\ip Tests, 'Ouidnnce Services, 
Individual Testa, Program Evniuaiton. •Student 
Evaluation. *Teiting, *Tcnting Problems, 
•Testing Programs . 
Imtrumcnl% .I'nd mclho<ls iin: cnn.sidcriid by 
many the nuls aiid bolls of rxhnoi Icxiinf prn- 
gf.ims. for both individunU nnrl f!,ro(i{n. Tnn <if- 
Icn, the individu.nl in lc»%t in the machinery of 
»uch a school prngram, and dala cnllccted 
becomes the end prodt/ct of appraisal and aiwcss- 
ment. Prngrams of Ktndcnt appraisal procedure* 
fthouid be developed around eight CKi^cnlfal prin- 
ciples, incliiding; < I ) there i% no sfnglc best ap- 
pnifsal tcchnicpie or prnce<hirr: to he recom- 
mended for all programs, and (2) filiidrnt ap- 
praisal proccdnrc.^ invoJvc .sluily of tht! self in the 
situation -tlic individual in his totid environment. 
The total process of appraisal would best \tc 
atimtihtcd through a sati.<;factory initial counsel- 
ing interview. The whole Ataff must also become 
involved in the appraisal program. Thus appraisal 
services .^rc viewed a*, an atlcmpi lo accummo- 
latc and' interpret or much information as possible 
about the student, to provide aa much mforma- 
tfon aa possible to. Ihe atudeni and lo the ftafT. 
and to promote better undenUnding of Indivldiuii 
needa. (Author/Ki) * 
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Boivin, John O. Gfaser^ Rohm 
Oovclripmcnial Aspects of ln.dlviduall> Presrrfbf d , 
In^truclinn. 

Piltsbiirf^li Univ., Pa. Learning Research ftnd 

Devclhpnicnt Ccntnr. 
Spons Ar.i-ncy-Ofrice of Education (DHEW), 

WaMiinglon. D.C. Durcau of Research. 
Rcpiut No-WP-3« 
Dufcjui No-tm-5.0253 
Pub Date 63 

Contfact-OEC-4«IO-I58 

Notc—^p.': Paper wa.s rcnrinled from Audiovisual 
Inslructtnn, 196a. 1 3. p.H28-83 1 . ' 

Descriplorx-* Individual L;il[c;cncc:s, Individual 
Instruction, Individucnzcd Curriciilum, *ln- 
dividuatt7.cd Instruction, * Individualized Pro- 
grams, * Individual Tests. Self Directed Claims- 
rooms, •Self Evaluation, •Testing Programs, 
Test Results 

One of (he mosi pressing nccijs in education 
today is the adapi:ilion of insirnction to in>; 
dividual ebaraeleri.siics and background. The InT 
<iividually Prejseribed rnstruetion project (IPI) of 
the University of Pittsburgh represents, an .in- 
vcstigation into the requirements for . and Ihe 
problems encourilercd in developing a system for 
individualizing instruction. Among the .working 
aims of tPl arc the development of self-dircelcd 
and scif-initiated learners through instructional 
procedures which provide for self-selection and 
sclf^cvaluation. The developmental requirements 
vo meet the objeetivef> include the follovi'inc com- 
^^nncnts: (I ) detailed diagnosis is made of tne ini* 
jfal state with which a learner comcs into a par- 
I'cular Instructional situation, and (7.) Ihe .idapta- 
tion of educational alternatives to the per> . 
formance prnfiles determined in the stuocnl 
population. Placement tests are given at .the 
Of ginning of the yea^ to show the relative posi- 
tis'in of the student compared to the year's end 
p<^itifion. (PrC'Unit tests are also given lo deter- 
mine which concepts of a unit the child has al- 
ready m.^uered. Post testa help to evaluate when 
the child i« leady lo move on. (Auihor/KJ) 



ED0J9J2I 08 VT 009 998 

(Loutifrmiik, Kenneth M. DiMtnko, Gerald 
Inslrurncnts fnr Vocaltonal Guklanct, Sflectkm. 

and rinrement: A Revkw ai»d SfnlhesAa of 

Ke.search In Idaho^ 
Id.iho OecupationarReseBrch Coordinating tJnh, 

Moscow. 

Spons Agcncy-Ofriee" of Education (DHEW), 

Wnshington. D.C. 
Bureau No-DR-6O0l4 
Pub Dole Mar 69 
Grant— OEG-4-7-063014- 1390 
Note— II 8p. 

Descriptors— AbstraetSt^ Aptituac Tests, Doctoral' 
Theses. 'Job Placement. Masters Theses, •Oc- 
cupational Guidance, Research Reviews (Publi- 
cations), •Selection, Test Interpretation, Test 
Reliability, .*Tests,.Tesi Selection, Test Validi- 
ly^ •Vocational Counseling 

(dcnliricrs- GAT6,' Generaf Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery, •Idaho 

The development and use of instruments for 
. vocational guidance, selection, and placement 
within the State of Idaho are reviewed. Voca- 
tional guidance is defined as assisting Ihe in- 
dividual to understand himself, the world of 
work, and career choice. Selection and placement 
ar^ described as activities characteristically used 
by educational institutions and business organiza- 
tions .in deciding who will be accepted and what * 
roles and treatments would be expected of those 
who are accepted. Specific attention is given to 
research in which Ihe General Apti(t)de Test Bat- 
tery (GATB) was ussd to predict success in voca- 
tional training or woirk performance. Separate 
chapters are devoted to research studies with ap- 

Srajsal instruments completed in Idaho as well as- - 
I studies done elsewhere in the nation. Bri:ause 
more than three-fourths of the studies were 
..^.completed as Individual graduate research papen 
or fneses» research results wtrt generalfv not 
comparable or additive from one ituay to 
another. An extensive btbltocraphy is included. 
Aft earlier atttd> "A Survey of Literature Related 
. to Selected Nonprofeatiofial OocttpntkMit** to 
available is ED OlS 915. (CH) 
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McCancffrtf, Sam A. 

A Pr^ff Vr^criplhn of Mhlorlr*! Parligrotiffd and 
Currrnt Slaiui of the Tf^llng ProKramt «f ih* 
Collrxr Knlrmire Kiimhalbn Roard. 

Collc^'C nnlr«nce Eiaminalion Board, Nc** York. 

N,Y. . , 

Pub Dntc 67 
Nnte— ^^.n 

( Descriptors— Achievement Tests. •Admnsion 
Criterio. Antitude Tc^^s. •Coii^^e Admi%Nion. 
Educotional Research. "EducaLonal Tenting. 
Finonciol Problems. •HijstorienI Review*. Intel- 
ligence Teiti. Predictive Ability (Testing). Pro- 
S<ram Evaluation, Sludent Motivation. Talented 
Students, Te5iinf Problems. •Teiting Programs, 
Test Reliability. Test Validity 
fdentirfen— College Entrance ttaminafion Ooard 
This paper traces the history of the Oillrj^e ^ n- 
trance Exnminalinn Board frr»m iix brpinninr^ 
thrnugb its npcrations in l<j.'S6. Using m;tlcrj:«l5 
drawn from vaiinus puhli\becl and iinpuhlishvd 
sources both of the Board and of the P.ducation.il 
Testing Service, summary accounts of ohjcclivos. 
formals. manner of administration, scoring, and 
critical evaluations of the Admissions Testing 
Progrart: (inchiding the Schoiastie Aptiiutfe Test 
and the several achievement Tests), the Prelimi- 
nary Scholastic Aptitude Test, the Collcge-I evel 
Evaminalfon Program, .ind the Adv.inced Place- 
ment Prograrri are presented. The use oY lest, in- 
ternationally is .ilso trcited. Particular' attention t.s 
paid to rc.sc.ireh undertaken by the Board. e.<5pc- 
cially in relation to a report m.ndc lo ihe iru:itcc» 
of the Board in 1964.. This repon identified the 
Board's rescircb and develop rricnl programs .as 
having the following objectives: tn describe and 
project ehanfiex. in the admissiont process, to 
develop moijcK of the .idrrjiss^nnt proce.vi. to 
develop strategies for dealing with cxi.Uing or .in- 
tieipatcd problems, to implement programs for ef- 
fecting strategies, and to evaluate new programs 
Among the oreas noted as necessitating funher 
research were: students' motives to attend col- 
lege; guid:;nec procedures; channels of access to 
higher education; financial .restrictions; admis- 
sions prtKcdurei and standards; and* the 
problems of the talented; diudvantaged, and io* 
lemational student. (RJ) 



ED .039 455 AC 006 954 . 

New York Slate UJgb School Equiraleftcy Triiting 
Program; General Information and Testing — 
Schtduk, S<plem3>er l» 1969-Aui(usl 31, 1970. 

New York Stale Education 'Dept., Albany. Bu- 
reau of Higher and Professional Educational 
Testing^ 

Pub Date 70 j 
Note— 3 1 p. 

. Descriptors- Admission Criterio; College Admis- 
sion, Directories, EducutionnI Certificaici:, 
•Equivalency Tests. Fees, Records (Forms). 
•Secondary Education. •State Program*. •Stu- 
dsAl Certirjcation.. •Testing Programs 

Identirierx—General Educatiooal Development 
Tests. 'New York Slate 



The New York Stale High School Bquivalcncy 
TcUing I'fogr im » for adult rcsidcn(!< of the slate 
who h:ivf not completed their hiph. schoorediica* 
lion in ihc rcfijiar manorr. An aduli who obtains 
sainfaciory scores on ihc High School Level tcsti 
of Ocncfal f;duc:iiional Dcvclopmchi (GED) 
Tcsti is cligihie to receive a. New York Slate high 
school equivalency diplorna. This diploma is the 
■ IcjiaS equivalent of one txsuc.' by a local high 
schoid and meets the minimum requirements for 
entrance into some coliei^c.s in New York Stale. 
However, since admission requirements vary for 
indivuUial colleges^. appHcanis should consult ftd- 
inissfons olTicers concerning specific admis5ion 
requirements:. This progtam in no way replaces. 
Ilie reiiularly established procedures in the grani-! 
inn I if local hi>'.h school or Regents high sch(?ol 
dtpUtmas. Gl-I) tests and scorcN ;ire restricted to 
the High Schoi^l l.quivalcncy Testing Program. 
Local school authorities may not issue diplomas 
or grant credits on GED scores: (The document 
includes amendments cfTectivc April 1970. olfi- 
cisi testing centers and schedules, and the appli- 
cation form.) (Author/LY) 
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Lunttrhorg, CUfford £. Lunneinfrg, Patricio W. 
A (nmprchrn^ive Tfst Batlrry for DirTfrralM 
f:iiiHiinre tn Community Colifxes; and PrcdM* 
InK CrMrrla Other Thaa frradrt for Cominifiillf 
CflllfgfSt 

Wnshtngton Univ., Seattle. Bureau of Testing. 
Puh Dnte Apr 70 

Note — 21p.i r.npers presented at a lympnslum on 
"Different Approaches to Placement Tetllng in 
the Two Ycar Community College," New Orle- 

nns. Mnrch 1970 

ncf,criploTS— Attitude Tesis, Cognitive Teili, 
^.Educational Guidance. ^Junior Colfegei« 
♦Post High Schaol Guidance; "Student Testing, 
Tcjt Cbnslruction, •Testing Programs 
'Klcntificrs— •Washington '' 

The next seven years wilt see important 
changes in the Woshinglon pTccoHcge Testing 
Pn^^am for post-high school guidance. In Ihc 
i\cnr ititurc. the current eogntlive emphasis of th« 
prof;ram will he altered to include more altftu* 
dinal measures like a voealionul interest invento- 
ry and an assessmcl.t of educational, emp)oy- 
mcnt. and life goals. In addition, the Program's 
tibiliiy to provide guidance and placement infor- 
mation will be increased by adding meaiuri;i 
simitar to those found in the U.S. HmploymRnt 
Service General Aptitude-Test battery. Even- 
tually, the test will permit the making of instilu- 
i tionnt and academic program "type" decisions 
Aliased on results of n junior year examination. 
OptinnnI ndvAnccd credit cx^iminalions pcrRiiltIng 
bcHcf reflection of prc-colIcj*c . cduiationK) ei- 
pcriencc are , ntso .plnnnt- il. finfilly, ihc need to 
' dcvetnp and Incorporate non.inlelli:L'livc prrilic* 
lots of junutr college performance and experirnee 
id.g^iidantc progfar>is' is discussed. While existing 
cxamiirtations, such as those in the Washington 
Testing Prog(am> can accurately predict an in* 
■ dividuaPs graded success, they are not currently 
capable of predicting one's personal growth, and 
immediate or long-range feelings of satisfaetion 
concerning his college experieneei. Recent effbrti 
to discover criteria influencing these predictors 
indicate that one way to alleviat* negative VeauNa 
ia lo ')«rovide soma ovarUip between predktmft 
and rriierfa. (JO) 
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P^rry, 1)qWs K. 

The Minnesota College Stittewide Testing Pix)- 
^ gram--1970: Its Current Values and Future 

Development. 
Minnesota Univ., St. Paul. Student Counseling 

Bureau.'^ 
Pub Date 14 Oct 70 

Notc~36p.; A report to the Minnesota Commit- 
tee on High School-Collcgc Relations, October 
1970 

EDRS Prke MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— ♦Academic Aptitude, ♦College Ad- 
mission, College Entrance Examinations, Col- 
lege' Freshmen, Educational Guidance, 
Planning. *Prejlictive Ability (Testing), Prcdic- 
livi! ' Validity, i*Program Evaluation, Program 
Improvement, Secondary School Counselors. 
Secondary School Students, State Programs, 
'Testing Programs 

Idcntiriers— American College Test. CEEB 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. •Minnesota College 
Statewide Testing 'y^ragram, Minnesota 
Scholastic Aptitude Test 

'i he evaluation of the Minnesota College State- 
wide Tcsiing Program.^was based on analysis of 
the validities of statewide and national tests for 
predicting freshman grades in Minnesota colleges, 
on interviews with directors of admission and 
deans of students .in Minnesota colleges, and on 
discussions with regional gatherings of Minnesota 
high school counselors. It was found that, the test- 
ing program continues to offer valid scholastic 
aptitude measures which are used and valued by 
state colleges for recruiting, admission, and pre- 
application counseling; by nigh school counselors 
for guidance of students regarding choice of post- 
secondary education; and by other agencies for 
research and policy planning. The unique aspects 
of the program are its early availability and its in- 
clusion of nearly all high school juniors. It was 
concluded that the values of the "every-student** 
statewide program justify its continuation, but 
that if it ts to remain worthwhile, it must be 
. strengthened, in ways that will increase' its 
relevance to student decisions^ and decrease its 
duplication of other programs. Spcciftc recom- 
mendations for the achievement of this goal are 
presented. Statistical data on the test validities 
and correlations and interview summaries are in- 
cluded. (Author/PR) 
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Schmaigeneier, WUiiam L. Watson, Richard P. _ 
Michigan Schools: The Organization and Manage- 

ment of Their Tesling Progrims. 1970. 
Michigan Univ., Ann Arbor. Bureau of School 

Scrviceii. 
Pub Dale 70' 
Note— 5 1 p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— Elementary Schools, Evaluation. 
^Information Dissemination, Secondary 
Schools, *Standardizcd Tests^ Stale Programs, 
•State Surveys, Tt?sl Construction, *Tcsling 
Programs, ♦Teal Results, Test Selection 
This is the third In a series of investigattohs, 
conducted at five-year intervals, into the testing 
programs of Michigan school districts. The rft5>ort 
opens with general data on testing orograms and 
practices in the Form of a tabulation of responses 
to a survey instrument completed by 84% of ihc 
districts that operate a K-12 program. A /norc 
speciftc look at operational content follows, with 
attention directed to the tests given, how they are 
administered and scored, avaiJabilily of results, 
arid the norms* used. The number of districts 
u^njg a specific test, the frequency of tts use. and 
th.c. situation in which it ts used arc then 
reVicwed. Finally, the report attempts to assess 
the caijsul nature of some of the testing practices 
by reviewing certain information in conjunction 
whh other information. By, for example, relating 
the uses of test data to jhc ways in which 
teachers Icurn about ihc dSTa7 Responses ate re- 
. ported . varidusly as-raw valu^sT^rcentages, or 
weighted values, the idchllty^being speciried at 
■ each reference point. (Author/CK) . ■ 
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Teek, Fohfrt F.. 
A Crn^t-Nailonjil Comparbon of Sr« and j?«ct<w. 

TronQmlc DKIcrcncft In Aptliudr and Achkv*- 

mrnl. 

Tein Univ.. Au*ltH . . 

Sfon Agency-Orncc of Education (OHEW), 

Wi^hmglnn, D C. 
PuhDileFeh7l 
Contract-OEC.5S5-06."< 

Hole— 13p.; From symposium "Some Implica* 

[ion* of Cro^5'Nationaf Research for a *Univcr« 

%vkV Theory of Cttping Behavior," presented at . 
(he Annual Meeting of the Amcric>inT.Erduea- 
tioniit Research A^^oclal^on, New York. New 
YnrV. Tebrujify 1971 
EllRK Price Ml-*. $0,65 HC.$3.29 
De^criplor.i— ♦Acndcmk Achievement, 
♦Academic Aptitude. Bchnvior Patterns. Com- 
parHtivc TcKJing, ♦Cros^ Cultural Studies. Cut* 
lural Differences, ElcmcnLiry Schor^l Siudcnl*. 
Secondary Schnol Students. *Sc» Ditfcicnccn, 
Social Dlffcrencci. Socincultural P.itlcrna. 
•Socioeconomic Influcrccs, Te.'^ling Program;* 
PHlterns of sci and socioeconomic differcncci 
in aptitude and achfcvemcnt were compared 
among eight countries. A universal jtattcrn ap« " 
p«*fcd in which higher ^fatu.s children dcored 
belter than lower ^i.itus children in Ap(ilud«, 
achievemcm. and school grades. Peer repulitiion 
lirgely ran the same way. with mild exceptions. 
The snclsil differences iu aptitude arc generally 
>c« than the di^fc.fcncej. in achievement, although 
»nme cnunlrie* appear <o he approaching ef^cc* , 
ivc equality of jucatifmnl oppOf tunity ..No nola- 
Ale Ry^terHalie net differeneet in pcrforinanee. 
were ohserv^id. Whefc differences appeared, cul- 
tural differcnees nec.'n to he re.spnnsihle. To ihc 
Client that school arhicvement in itself an impor* 
tJot aspect nf coping behavior, ^ — the" 
•ocioeconnr.ilc bias evident to «omc degree in all 
court rici eomtilutes something of a deterrent to 
the optimal devrlnpment of working-class youth: 
Hnwcver, this prejudice it not so complete .a 
deterrent to equality of learning q.% it potentially 
could be, Fint.ily, tttumpiiont about the mvariaitt • 
iiaturt and the comparability of the "tame" mea- 
•urct in ditterent culturet need lo be crit^caiiv 
.crutJnhed. Th« ^aan.,- meature. either are not 
funclwnally the lam*, often, or their re^ulu «ro 
ft^gn.fleantly altered hy other inH^iences which 

rA^tho^^^sr"'**' 
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Nitko, Anthony J, 

A M«d»y it CrittrfMi-ltffcrtfK<4 Ttsia BaM^ m 
Utt. 

PHtiburgh Univ., P.; Learning RtM.rch and 

pwelopmenl Center. 
Spbna Agency — Office of Education (OHEW), 

Washington, DX * 
PMh Dale Feb 71 

Notc--17p.; Paper presented at (he Annual Meet* ' 
ing of the American Educational Research A«- 
soeiation. Niiw York, New York. Fehruarv 
1971 ' 

BDRS Price Mf'-i0.6S HC j3.39 

Descriptors — Behavioral Ohjeciivct, Corvclatinn. 
♦Criterion Referenced Tests, Diagnoitic Tems, 
individual Characteristic*,-' •Individualized tn* 
ttruction, ^Instructional Design. \\cm Analynia. 
Models. Predictor Variable^ Scores, •Teit 
Construction, ♦Testi 

Trte nature and purpose of eritcrlon-refcrenccd 
testing, is discussed In light of lest de.\ign 
procedurct. It it seen ihat the usen to wh.:h test 
results r^e put are the chief deter mmers- of the 
appropriate measurement model. A distinction it . 
made between cut'Off acorcs, criterion dcoret, 
and mastery teores. The value of certain tent eon- 
alruction proceduret In designing criterion- 
referenced tetli for use in adaptive individualtred 
inttructional tyitemt li dlscuucd and cautiona In 
the use of traditional 'procedures are rated. It- is 
concluded that traditional procedures cannot b* 
avoided In aome InMancvt, but m«et b« avoided 
! In othera. (Author) 
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Cuilford, Joan 5 And Others 
The Valufs Inventory f«r Children. 

Spons Agency— Office of Education ^DHEWl, 

Washington'. D C. 
Bureau No-BR 0 0196 
Puh Date Jan 71 
C ontr;!ct-0fcC -0.70 2673 
Sole --8 Op. 

Available from— Not available separately; sec TM 

ouo 6n 

Document Nut Available from EDRS. 
Descriptors— •Childhood Attitudes, •Ethnic 

Groups. Grade I. Grade 2. Grade 3, •Nonvcr- 

bal Tests. Pictorial Stimuli. Spanish Speaking. 

Test Construction. Testing. *Tests, 'Values. 

Visual Measures 
Idcntiltcrs- *Vatues Inventory for Children 

The inventory is designed to measure seven 
dimensions of value hased on seven categories of 
needs: physiological; safety; love; esteem; 
aesthetic; sclf-actuali/.uiion; and aggression. F.ach 
Hvn\ Ml as pretested and chet iicd for validity and 
celiahility. Two test formats, each containing 30 
itniiji. v* ere prepared: :i single picture format in 
which the child responds on u graded scale of 
like disliki: by circling the face that describes his 
feelings, and a dual picture format in which the 
child draws a line under the picture he likes best. 
Approximately 70 minutes is required for ad- 
ministering the inventory. Directions are available 
in both Spanish and English. Right factors arc 
•vmied Wid' described: Social Conformity, 
Acidcmic/Health. Me First. Masculinity, Adult 
Closeness. Sociahiliiy. Aesthetic, and Asocial 
Behavior Statistical analyses for the total sample 
and the individual ethnic groups are provided. 
See also TM 000 613-614. (CK} 
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Tcsu in Uw in Title VII Bilingual Educalloa Pro- 
JecU. 

National Consortia for Bilingual Education. Fort 

Worth. Tex. 
Pub Date Jun 7 1 

rSotc— I88p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 

Descriptors Bilingual Educ.ittoo, •Instrumenta- 
tion. •Measurement Instruments. National Sur> 
vcys. 'Spanish Speaking. Testing. •Tests 

Identifiers— * Elementary Secondary Education 
Act Title VII 

Developed by th«; N,ition f Consortia for Bilin- 
gual Edueauon. this list of icsts representing 72 
Title VU projects includes commercially 
published tests, tests developed by the projects 
themselves, and tests designed hy other entities 
such as educational laboratories, school districts, 
and state agencies. Each test is described in terms 
of the project using the test, language of the pro- 
ject, grade range, test title, origin of the test, 
stated purposes, age Icvcl or grade, level of appli- 
cation, and langcagc of test. It should be noted 
that adequacy of measurement, usahility, or ap- 
propriateness (of the tests) should not he in- 
ferred." Appendix A shove's the commercial tests 
use<i jn Title Ml projects, their publishers, and 
the project users Appendix B gives the addresses 
of test publishers. A related document is RC OOS 
308. (MJH) 
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Thorndike, Robert t- 

MeasurcniMit In Education: Httptii( Teachtn Uat 

T«U. _ — 

National^ouncil on Measurement in Education. 

East Lansing. Mich. 
Pub Date Oct 69 

Note ~4p.; Special Report, vl nl 1969 
Available from ^National Council on Meature- 
menl in Education, Office of Evaluation Ser- 
vices, Michigan State University. East Lansing, 
Michigan 48823 (50 cents per single copy. 25 
cents for 25 or more) 
EURS Price MF-S0.65 HC Not Available froM 
EDRS. 



Descriptors— Behavioral Objectives, Examiners. 
Leamtng ProccMes. Measurement. 'Measure- 
ment Techniques. "Standardized Tesu. 
•Teacher Education. •Test Construction. 'Test 
Interpretation. Tests, Transfer of Training 
A significant role of the testing specialist can 
be to assist teachers in becoming better test- 
makers and users. The first step in improving 
teachers' assesstnent instruments and techniques 
is to try to get them to become articulate about 
their objectives and to state them in concrete 
behavioral terms, Then the teacher needs to ex- 
amine his own test exercises to see if they encom- 
pass a realistic range of transfer of learning ami 
reflect the educational goals of the course or pro- 
gram. The specialist must help the teacher find a 
middle ground where this transferability is tested 
at several points over a range of generalization 
and application within the broadly defined boun- 
daries of the subject area. Finally, the specialist 
can give suggestions on item writing and editing. 
In the area of test use, the problem is to bring 
both the skeptics and the unqualified acceptors 
into a unity of tempered and qualified ac- 
ceptance. Perhaps the most important service 
that could be performed is to gel every test user 
to lake a good hard look at the test, the test 
manual, and the test norms. The specialist should 
try to develop in teachers an attitude of watchful 
skepticism toward all assessments of pupils from 
whatever source. (DG) 
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B<idai Atden W. Larsen, Edwin P. 
Measurenient in Education; On Rcportine Test 

RcsDha to Community Groups. 
National Council on Measurement in Education. 

East Lansing. Mich, 
i'ub Date May 70 

Note— 12p.; Special Report, vl n4 1970 
Available from— National Council on Measure- 
ment in Education, Office of Evaluation Ser- 
vices, Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
Michigan 48823. $2.00 per year (4 issues); Sin- 
gle issues 0.25 each in quantities of 25 or more 
EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC Not Available trem 
EDRS. 

Descriptors— Achievement Tests. Audiovisual 
Aids. Grade Equivalent, Scores, *lnformation 
Dissemination, Measurement. Models. Norms, 
Parent School Relationship. *Pub1ic Relations. 
School Community Relationship, *Score8. Stu- 
dent Grouping, Test Bias. Testing Prograrms. 
*Test Interpretation. *Test Reiults 
The irtajOT elements of a test interpretation 
model which would assist school personnel in 
presenting standardized lest informaticn to the 
public are presented. The model is a prototype 
based upon the testing program used in the 
Oakland. California Public Schools. An outline 
and sequence of the test score presentation are 
suggested, including notes on important 
background concepts. A discussion of test scores 
as Ihey reflect school needs, and a selection of 
questions frequently asked by parent and commu- 
nity groups are provided. Consideration is given 
to )iscs of test scores, questions in interpreting 
test results, types of tests given in schools, lest 
norms on comparison groups, types of test scores, 
summary statistics, and suggested data for presen-. 
tation. Statistical illustrations are provided. (AE) 
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CoJier, Alan R. Guthrie, P, D. 
Self-Concept MeanirM: An Annotated plbiiog- 
raphy. 

Educational Testing Service. Princeton. N.J. 

Head Start Test Collection. 
Spons Agency— Office of Education (DHEW), 

Washington, D.C. 
Pub Date Apr 71 

Note— 1 Ip.; Test Collection Report 
EDRS Price MF.$0Ui5 HC-$3.29 



Descriptor^-- ^Annotated Br .ogr jiphjcs'. Attitu«'.c 
Tests. •F.jrK Ch»ldh»»,-' .Uu jti.^n. t^ii^ac L 
Orade t»rr\do Poe!*, it.usu Vcsx^ 

•PrtS*;h^n»l '\ c%l%. t oiu cpi. *Si«ll <.".>iuciM 

To»ls. ScK FauIxj.Uu h I rsnng. Tcvt Kcli.ibiht> , 
Tc>l Selection. T«i ValtJits 
-entificr^— 'Project Hc.id St.irt 

Twcniy sevcu instruments apprupiutc tot wva 
suring self-concept in children from the preKl.ool 
level through the third grade are listed. Informa- 
tion concerning the purpose of the instrument, 
nature of the materials, groups for which it is \u 
tended, administration, scoring, interpretation 
and standardizatlbh'arc include<1 ".hen available 
together with the source «rom which the instru 
men! may he obtained. The bibliograph> i^ si*en 
as an initial screemng device in ihc <oarch for ap- 
propriate tests. (AE) 
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Bianchini, John C And Others 

The Berl(cley Project: Kuce and Socio-EcnnomK 

Status in the Selection TiHitlnK of Mui icipjil 

Personnel. 
Pub Date Oct ft6 
Note— 30p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.6S HC-$3.2q 
Descriptors--* Aptitude Tests. Caucasians. 
Community Agencies ( Public ). *C<)mputiit^c 
Selection. Government Employees. Item 
Analysis, Minority Groups. Niirmes. 
Performance Specifications. •Pcrsi-nncl 
Selection. •Racial DiflTcrcnces. S.i rc>. 
'Socioeconomic St^itus, Tcbt Bias. Testing 
Identifiers— Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability 
Test. 'The Berkeley Project 
Racial factors in personnel selection 
procedures and the performance of racial uno 
socio-economic groups on a jesting instrtijnt^iit 
widely used in personnel selection and in public- 
schools are discussed The ^tudy qurstions 
whether individual test items are relatively t'.isicr 
for one rucial group than for another , .tnd 
whether there is a relationship between tist 
performance and socio-economic status A 
description of the instrument, subjects, mvlhod. 
and a careful analysis of the duta is included 
Considerable interest has hecn aroused by this 
study, perhaps because it is the first project of its 
kind to be undertaken. CTA) 
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Walther. Rtrxix H. 

Thr Measurement of \¥ork-Ktkvan( Attitudes. A 
Report on the Development of a .Measuring 
Instrument. Final Report. 

George Washington Univ., Washington. D.C 

Spons Agency— Manpower Administration 
(DOL), Washington^ D C. 

Report No — DLMA.41.7-004-(jy 

Pub Date Oct 70 

Note— 49p. 

Available from — National Technical Information 
Service^ Operations Division, Springfield, 
Virginia 22151 (PB 195Ji|g6, Mf $0.95: for 
hardcopy price see'cataiogj 
Document Not Available from EDRS, 
Descriptors— Factor Analysis, 'Measurement 
Instruments, Motivation, *Out of School 
Youth, 'Psychological Tests, 'Test 
Construction, Testin);, *Work Attitudes 
This paper reports the development of a self- 
report inventory for measuring work -relevant 
attitudes. A pool of 72 items was created after a 
review of the research literature. These items 
were administered to 89 out-uf^schuol 
Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees in 
Cincinnati and to 78 New Careers enrollees in 
Durham. Performance ratings were obtained from 
counselors for each subject. A factor analysis of 
the 72 items produced thice inierpretable factors: 
optimism, unsocialized attitudes, and self* 
confidence. I'he items were then grouped into 
three scales designed to measure these variables. 
A revised inventory was prepared snd 
administered to 447 subjects. A factor analysis of 
the items supported the previous conclusions that 
op'.imisnTi, self-confidence, and unsocialized 
attitudes were three important dimensions. The 
inventory should prove useful in connection with 
the development of programs designed to modify 
work-relevant attitudes. (Author) 
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Shtmh^rg, Benjamin 

N«w Toois for Guldancv In Business Education. 

fiducalional Testing Service. Princelon. N.J. 

Pub DiUc i 5 Oct 70 . 

Nf»tc— 16p. * ' 

EDRSVrice MF-$0.«S HC.$3.29 

Descriptors— ♦Ability Idcnlincafion,' *Aptitude 
'I'cstji. *busincssi Ediication. Expectancy Tablet, 
(iuiduncc Counseling. Interest Tests. Job Place' 
iT>cnt. ^Occupational Guidance, Prediction, 
Predictive Ability (Testing), "Student Place- 
ment . Testing, Tests 

Identifiers— CGP, Comparative Guidance and 
Placement Program! GATB. General Aptitude 
Test Battery 

Several recently developed me'asurement in- 
struments, the General Aptitude Test Battery 
(CjATB). tbe Comparative Guidance and Place- 
ment Program (CGP). tbe Kuder Occupational 
Interest Survey (DD). tbe Ob jo Vocational In- 
tercM Survey (OVIS). anu tbe Gordon Occupa- 
tional Cbecic List, are considered in connection 
With guidance testing for occupational place .-nent. 
(AG) • . 
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Hcubach, Philip Gilbert 

HtulMcb Smoking Habits and Attitudes Qucsttw- 
njiire. 

' Pub Dale Aug 64 
Note— lip. 

Available from— See TM 000 767; not available 

Teparately 
Document Not Available from EDRS, 
Descriptors— *Healtb Education, "Higb School 

Students. Public Healtb, *Oue,nionn aires, 
' *Srnoking. ^Student Attitudes, Student 

Opinion. Tests, Tobacco 
, Thts -Questionnaire, consisting of 74 yes/no, 
multiple cboicc. and completiori items, is 
designed to assess ^molting practices and attitudes 
toward smoking in higb scbool students. 
Questions pcrtai;; to personal data, family smok- 
ing oraciices and attitudes, personal smoking 
iiahit.s. reasons for smoking or not smoking, and 
opinions on smoking. Detailed questionnaire 
findings for a sample . of 605 San Diego, Califor^ 
nta high scbool seniors are reported in TM (XK) 
767, (DG) 
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Smith, Bernrda C- 
Smith Akohdl Knowledge Test. 
Pub Date 67 . * 

Note- :3p. ■ 
EDRS Pricf MF.$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors-~*Alcobol Education, *Alcoholisn), 
Health. *Health Education. *Higb Scbool Stu- 
dents. Public Healtb, *Tests 
Higb school students' knowledge of alcohol and 
its use is measured by a test composed of 76 fiv^ 
option multiple choice items. Areas covered in- 
clude definition of terms, physical effects, 
psychological effects, tbe disease concept of al- 
coholism, eatment and", prevention, sockk 
economic faetors, and safety factors. Mean scores 
.by age and sex for a sample of 300 students. are 
reported, along with split^half reliabilities. The 
test may be . used without consulting the author. 
(DO) . 
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Test o( Uadcntaadiag in Peraooal GcodobIcs: la- 

terprctlve Maaoal and DiacnmkM GiMc, and 

Test Form. ' 

Joint Council, on Economic Education, New 

York, N.Y. 
Pub Date 71 ;. ' • 
Note-39p. 

Available from— Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, New York 10036 (Test, $5.00(Pkg. of 
25); Manual, $1.50) 

Document Not Available from EDRS. 

Deacriptort— 'Achievement Tests, Business Edu- 
cation, 'Consumer • Economics, 'Consumer 
Education, Home . Economics Education, 
Manuals, 'Money Management, Social Studies, 
'Tests 

This test was developed in conjunction with the 
series of Guides for teaching personal economics 
in the social studies, business, and home 
economics curricula. The test' itself consists of 50 
multiple choice questions selected as having 
greatest validity for evaluation and representing 
tbe best balance among what should be measured 
to indicate competency in personal economics as 
defined in the Guides. The inteipretive manual 
explains tbe ^development and use of the test, in- 
structions for test administration and scoring, and 
an item-by-item rationale. Also provided are nor- 
mative data which resulted from administration of 
tbe test to high school students in the country 
who had not as yet been exposed to classes based 
on these Guides. These data included as an aid to 
tbe teacher and should not be considered as stan- 
dards for achievement. An Answer Sheet, hand 
scoring key, and a Users' Report Form are in- 
cluded iff the manual. (See SO 001 628 for re- 
lated documents.) (JLB) . 
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Pascale. Pietrp J.^ JakubovkrShaena , 
Tbe ImpoMlble Dream: A CufTure^Prcc Test. 
Pub Date [71] 
Note-25p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC*$3.29 
' Descriptors— Compensatory Education, Cultural 
Differences, Cultural Factors, 'Culture Free 
Tests, 'Disadvantaged Youth, 'Intelligence 
Tests, Nonverbal Tests, Performance- Criteria, 
'Test Bias. Testing, 'Testing Problems, Test 
Interpretation, Test Wiseness 
.The study reviewed the formats and 
psychometric rationale of several alleged culture- 
fair tested Advianti^es and disadvantages of 'each 
instrument were* examined and implications for 
compensatory' education- were discussed. 
(Author) - 
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Cholshy V Thomas M , Jr. Wray, Gracn-A.^ 
Practice Test for Piti-Priiiiary and Bcgln^kmc FWst 
■ Grade, " . ' 

Georgia .Univ., Athens. Research arici bevelop- 

ibent Center in Educational Stimulation. 
Spons.;Agency-<-(>ffice.. of Education (DHEW), 

Washington, D.C. Cooperative Research Piro*- 
- .gram..' ,;' '>~ ■: 
PubBate Mar 69 • 
Contract— OEG-6-10-061 
Nbte-r-Sp. 

EDRS Price MF-$0:65 HC-$3.29. 

Descriptors— 'G^nade 1, Groiip Tests, 'Preschool 

Children, Preschool TesU, ' $tudent Testing, . 

Test Construction, Testing, ^testing Problems, 

'Test Wiseness, ^Visual Measures- 

The purpose of thiis pictbria! practice Test is to 
prepare pre-primary ' arid beginning firr' graide 
cbiklren who have not had' experieiicc with a 
group test to do tasks Kimilv to tKbse fdUnd on a 
regular test. The instructions for the practice test 
stress, important cues and directions; helpful dur^ 
ing test adinihist/ytion, and include the entire di- 
alogue for the test procedure. (Au|hor/CK) 
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Wiiiiams. E. Belvin 

Testing of the Disadvantaged: New Opportuaitics. 

Pub Date Sep 7 1 

Note— I8p.. Paper presented at the American 
Psychological Association Convention. 
Washington. DC. September 1971 
EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— •Achievement Tests. Admissio.v 
Criteria, 'Disadvantaged Youth. Educational' 
Discrimination. Employment Problems. Intel- 
ligence TesU, Minority Groups. *Test Bias, 
♦Testing. 'Testmg Problems 
This essay discusses testing of the disad- 
vantaged and the possibilities for- new approaches 
to the problem. The black community's resistance 
to testing and the legal implications of employ> 
ment and educational discrimination which^ 
results from testing are discussed. The objections 
to testing the disadvantaged are reviewed. At the 
end, it is hoped that other criteria than test 
scores will be used for university admission and 
employment. (Author/JW) 
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Ihtepfner, Ralph 
A •rc>f of Tif*t.s. 

CMliriirni:J Oniv.. Lua Angeles. Center lor the 

Study of Uv;iliMlioii. 
Sp»inj* Ajjcncy— OlVicc of nducndoit (DUrW). 

WH%hiiii;ton. Da* Cooperative Ke»iCiirch I'n*- 

Kepuri No-^<\sr: <iV 
Pub Diite May 71, 
Nmc— 24p. 

i:OUS Price MF-$0.65 llC-$3,29 

Descriptors— Administrative' Problems, Correla* 
tion, "Educational Needs, Educational Objec- • 
tives, Elcmcnury tirades, 'Evaluation Criteria, 
'Factor Analysis, Measurement Instruments, 

Norms, Test Reliability. *Tcsu, 'Test Sel*.«» 

tinn,Te«t Validity 
Identtliers— *.Schnol Evaluation Project 

An objectiye-biised cUMtricatton nf needvag. 
seMmcnt nrrn.% for elementary eclucatinn and a 
eriiicnl tcsi cVnitinlion procedure for ^appiicauiifi 
to niciwiirciiirMt devices in thc^r need arc;i% were 
devclopcil. Criteria for the cv.ihiaiion hic mea- 
^iirrttient jihility, cxiiinince approprmtcnc^^. ad- 
miriiKtralive usability, and normed technical es- 
cellence. The results of 24 evaluMM>ns performed 
on 1,649 scales are discussed. (MS) 
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Hayman, John t., Jr. Calendine, Jerrv 
Hurypy of Testing In 'the Great City Schools, 
Council, of the Great City Schools, Washington. 

D.C. 
PubDateSep70 

Note-lOlp. ' 
EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC.$6.S8 
Descriptors— Achievement Tests, Aptitude Tests, 
'Culturially Disadrantuged, plKxible 'Progres- 
sion, intelligence Tests, Interest Tests, Mathe* , • 
matics. Norm Reierenced Tests, Personality 
• Tests, Preschool. Tests, Reading Tests, Science- 
Tests, 'Standardizeii Tests, *Surveys, Testing 
•Tcstirig Problems, " Test Results 
Identifiersr-'Great'Cltues Program . 

Returns from the Survey ^f Testing question-' 
naire, which was mailed, to ieach testing director 
in the Great Cities Pro^ratii, are summari/cd. The 
Survey includes: 1) information concerning test 
standardization; 2) information concerning the 
use of tsst results; 3) aU tests currently usted in 
the Great City Schools. (MS) ' 
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Htfvpftier, Ralph And Others 
CSK-ECRC Preschool Kindei^m ten Test Evalua- 
tions. 

California Univ., Los Angeles. Center for the 
Study of Evaluation. 

Spi-^ns Agency— Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, DC; Office of Education CD- 
HEW), Washington, D.C Cjiopcralive 
Kf.scarch Prop»-;im- 

Pub Da 10 71 

N.uf- nip. 

bU)KS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$6.5H 

Desciiptors— Behavioral Obje<^tivL's. Early Child- 
ho<id Education, Educationai Accountability, 

, Educational Objectives, 'Evaluation, Evalua- 
tion Criteria, * Kindergarten, Norms, 

•Preschool Tests, *Rating Scales, 'Tests, Test 

Validity 

Identifiers— MEAN Test Evaluatior. Procedure 

Approximately 120 published pre-school and 
Kindergarten tests (including over 630 subtests 
with separately normed scores) were evaluated 
through ihe MEAN lest evaJualion procedure 
which rjjflects four main areas of concern: mea- 
surement validity, examinee appropriateness, ad- 
ministrative usability, and normed technical ex- 
cellence. Evaluation results are presented in tabu- 
lar form and are indexed by the educational ob' 
jectivc to which they are keyed, and by test 
name. An index of publishers and distributers of 
availahle Preschool and Kindergarten tests is also 
included, (MS) 
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Griff ithx, Anita 

Tests as a Form of Rejection of Minority Gro«p 

Children. 
Pub Date 7 1 

Note— 8p.; Paper presented at Canadian 
Guidance and Counseling Association conven- 
tion, Toronto, May 30 - June 2, 1971 
EDRS Price MF-$0.65 KC-$3,29 
Descriptors— Ability, Intelligence Tests, Mexican 
Americans, 'Minority Group Children, Negro 
Achievement, •Psychological Tests, 'Self 
Esteem, *Sncial Discrimination, 'Tests 
The author claims that the dignity and self- 
esteem of minority group children in particular 
are effectively destroyed in schools, Racial and 
ethnic prejudices create the vicious cycle of low 
expectations - low achievemienl -- lower expecta> 
ricfls. Abilities are further undermined by the 
emphasis in schools on verbal skills and reading 
as opposed to non-verbal skills. Ability l«sts, stan- 
dardized with middle class white children and 
geared to their value system, are used to classify 
all children for the rest of their lives; however, 
most minority group members cannot do well 
because of the test's irrelevance or senseless nets. 
Because these children's backgrounds and ex- 
periences aie so diverse, standardized tests pro- 
vide little hetp in achieving the goal of equal edu- 
cational opportunity when used for grouping chil- 
dren. However, if they are used to develop 
recommendations for individualized instruction, 
to provide experiences appropriate to the 
development of each child, they have value. 
Several examples of intelligent test items which 
are potentially unintelligible or likely to be mii^i- 
terpreted, are cited. (KS) 
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WiUiams, John E. 

Preschool Racial Attitude Measure ]] (PRAM il); 

General Information and Manual of Dtreclions. 
Wake Forest Univ., Winston SaJem, N.C. Dept. 

of Psychology. 
Spons Agency— National Inst, of Child Lr^alth 

and Human Development (NIH), Belhesda, 

Md. 
Pub Date 7 1 
Note— 22p. 

EDRS Prkc MF-$0.65 HC-$3,29 

De scriptor ! — Caucasians, *Manuals, Negroes, 

Pictoriar Stimuli. 'Preschool Children; •Racial 

Attitudes, 'Test Construction, "Testing, Test 

Interpretation 
Identifitrs— PRAM II, 'Preschool Racial Attitude 

Measure II 

The Preschool Racial Altitude Measure 
( PRAM ) has been developed to provide a 
method for assessing the attitudes of pre-lilera- 
(ure children toward Caucasian and Black per- 
sons. This manual provides information concern- 
ing the administration and scoring of the rev<v;d 
procedure--PRAM 11. The revision entailed 
doubling the length, improving the artistic quality 
of the pictures, and adding a measure of racial 
identification while maintaining a supplementary 
sex-role score, The manual includes instructions 
for general administra<:ion conditions, testing 
procedures, scoring procedures, and interpreta- 
tion of the scores, Appendixes comprise half the 
document and include a bibliography, references 
on related color meaning studies, a copy of 
PRAM 11, and tables summarizing the results of a 
study in progress to standardize PRAM II. 
(AuthnrfAJ) 
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McDiarmid, G. L. 

The Haurdi Tottag Indian Chlldrea. 

Pub Date 71 
Note— 2lp. 

EDRS Price MF-$0,65 HC-$3,29 

Descriptors— 'American Indians, Culture Con> 
nict. Language Handicaps, *StandardLZed 
Tests, 'TesC Bias, Test Construction, Testing, 
Test InteFpretation, 'Test Reliability, •Test 
Validity 

Referring' principally to Indians on reserves, 
this summary paper discusses the role that pover- 
ty, health and nutrition, social conflict, language, 
and test motivation ptay in relation to interpreta- 
tion of teat data obtained on Indian children. It is 
reported that the 2 greatest problems affecting 
test reliability, validity, and validity of test in- 
terpretation in this context are language and test 
motivation. Approaches to measurement of the 
Indian child's mental ability that are reported to 
be promitin'g are diicuued. (BO) 
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Keiltur: Robert 

Eavlronmental Concern Inventory. Form K-4, 5- 
S,9-I2, 

Project 1-C-E, Green Bay, Wis. 
Pub Date Jan 71 
Note-3Ip. 

EDRS Prtec MF-$0;ti5 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— *Elementary School Students, 'En- 

vironmenriftl Education, 'Evaluation, *Seconda- 

ry Schoo4 ^^:^udenu, ^Tests 
Identifiers - ^';t;^A Title 111 

The Ent^irvTiroental Concern Inventory, tlr-zee 
evaluative mvmm«nts for grades K-4, 5-8, anC: 9- 
12, is a piMtm tolvhi^ quiz designed to help the 
teacher dticQver those tvoct; of oroblemi oir en- 
vironiKantA) cononmi not clear to itudanti. 
the K-4 inventory, retponda'tti neod only plece.a 
check in tlM boi thil contattu the picture wi'tich 
iUutlratea their nntwer. In Ihc 5-8 and 9-12 ia- 
ventoriei, a hypothetical problem situation is 
given and a solution Is subiequftntly chosen. ThUt 
work was prepared under an f::,S,A Title III con- 
trwt. (CP) 
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Funuofi, David A. j/uf/r, OcncU L. 

A SlvHy of the West Virginia St«le-Co«at; Tetttni 
Pn>fr«m. 

Wett Virginia Univ., Morgantown. Coll. of 

Human Resources and Education, 
Spcns Agency— OfTice of Education (DNEW), 

Wn^hingion, D,C. 
Pub Dale Apr 1\ 
Note— IRlp. 

EDRS Prkt MF.$0.65 HC-$6.58 

Descriptors-- Academic Achievement, Acacttmic 
Aptitude, Achicvcmcnt-A Tests, Curnculum 
Development, E£duc 'ional Accouniv^biliiy, 
Educational Objectives, •Educatinnat Plannmg, 
Educational Trends, Fmancl.'.l Support, Forma- 
tive Evaluation, Insiructionsil S^oJT, Item Analy- 
sis, Models, •Program F.vj»luation, School 
HoldinR Power, •State Surveys, Statisticai 
Data. Student Enrollment, 'Student Evaluation, 
•Tcxiing Programs 

Wcntiricrs—Otii Ixnnon Mental Ahilitiei Test, 
Scht>ol and CnllcKc Ability Test, Sequential 
Te-^ts of rdMCiitional Piogrew. Stanford 
Achievement Tc<t 

In ScplcnilKr I9(i2. ihc Slate Bo.ird nf TJucji- 
tinn inili.iiv^d a hro.Kl annual Mudy of the 
ai .ulrtiiic achtcvenu'ni ;uul rihnln'liv: apitttidc of 
West Virpnia piihlic wli.Kif<i r.iKvd tlic Slate- 
County Te«shnR PiogranV The resuHs of Mm pto. 
gram in Region II Wes: Vjrcinia Achonli for 
1965-66 - I969'70 arc analyzed to; K) identify 
discemable trends; 2) find any significant dispari- 
ties between; results of the Testing Program and 
the objectives of the Comprehensive Education 
Program; 3) provide an item analysis on achwv^. 
mcnt tests uacd in the State-County Tettini Prt>- 
fram for academte year 1969-70, (MS) 
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Rosetit Pamela Horne, Eleanor V. 
Language Dcvelopmenf TciU: An Aoootatrd 
Bibliography. 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
SpOTMt Agency— Ofifice of Child Development (D 

HEW), Washington, D,C, 
Pub Date Aug 71 
Note— 14p. 

EDRS Prkc MF.)0.45 HC-$3.29 
De^Tipton— Achievement Tests, ♦Annotated 
Bibliogri^hies. Aptitude TesU, Grade 1. Grade 
2, Grade 3, 'Language Development, Lan- 
guage Skills, 'Lnnguagfi TesU, Library Collec- 
tions, 'Preschool Children, Preschool Pro- 
pramti. Preschool Tests, 'Primary Gradei,^ Test- 
ing Programs, Test Reviews, Tests 
Identifiers— 'Head Start Test Collection 

Brief annotations of currently available lan- 
guage development measures appropriate for use 
with preschool children as well as with lower ele- 
mentary grade children (grades 1 through 3) are 
preaented. The annotation provides information 
cdicerning the purpose of the test; the group* for 
which it is intended; test subdivisions or tested 
skills, behaviors, or competencies; administration; 
scoring; interpretation; and standardization, (CK) 
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GuthrU, P. D, Home, Eleanor V. 
School Readlncn Measures: An AunoUte4 
BlbUography. 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
Spons Agency— OfTicc of Child Development (D- 

HEW). Washington, D.C. 
Pub Date Aug 71 
Note:— 26p. 

EDRS Prkc MF-$0,65 HC-$?..29 
Deacriptors— 'Annotated Bibliographies,. Ap- 
thude TesU, Learning Readiness^ Library Col- 
lections, Maturation, 'Preschool Children, 
Preschool Tests, 'Primary Grades, Readiness 
(Mental), 'School Readiness Tests, Testing 
Programs, 'Test Reviews, Tests 
Identifiers— 'Head Start Test Collection 

Brief annotations of currently available geticral 
Bchcx>l readiness measures are presented. The an- 
notation provides information concerning the 
purpoiie of the test; thf: groups for which it is in- 
tendedi test subdivisions or tested skills, 
behanors^ or competencies, administration; scor- 
ing; i.iterpretation; and standardization. An 
alphabetical listing of this instruments which in- 
dicates the ages for which each it suitable is alsr 
included, (CK) 
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Ho^:•n. yamfic ffo/ne. Elei\r\or V. 

Tc-jr^ ?ot' SpiiJibrh.Spriikiog CdlWren: An Ad« 

Bds;caii.inai Tcusing; Service., Princeton, N J, " 
^5fK;n:J Agency -OfTicc of Cliiltl Development (D- 

> ; a W ) , W fcsh i»i gli mV. D .C . ■* 
Pul> Date .4"8 

EDsRS FYkf MJ?.S0.65 HC.$3.29 
r>t';ciipt"r< ■ Achievciiiciil Tests, *AnnoUted 
n»Jjii<!^r:iphies, Aptitude Tests, Intelligence 
Tci/s.. !..}hrary Collections. Personality Tests, 
M'lcschc-ol Tcsls, *pTirih'iry Grades, 'Spanish 
Speak "S est Reviews, *Tcsts 
Mcntiuersi-- *Head Start Test CoUcciion 

Brief annotations of currently livailiblc insiru- 
mosji^ appropriate for use with Spanish-speaking 
< hiJdre" arc pri;sented. Measures in suctj areas as 
iiii«enit!tncc. piiisonality^ Hbtltly, and achievement 
.-ifc :ric]udod «nd scp^ralc infJcxcx arc gii.'cn. The 
ni«no;;»iion providi:? m format ion concerning the 
yivrptv.e of lUc test, tho yjoups for which it is in- 
U'.n*S>?>A; ^cst «i\ihdiv>sk«ns or tested' 3kiU&, 
htfh:>vjor?>. or rompcicncirs; adminiitlration: scar- 
irtjj; inicrp relation; arid sliindurdi/ation. An 
;ilph^.b<itkul listing of the tests which indicates 
''i%fi>-, tttr which cflch is considered suilabie is 
itlw> inoludtfd. (CK) 
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Guthiic. P: D. Atui Others 

Me»isyr:.*6 ot Sodal SkilU: Au Annotated BlbQof- 

Educi.tic-ti'iJ Tcslin;; Service, F'rinceton, N.J. 
Spi.jii Agency -OtVicc of Child Dcvclopt.^cnt (D- 

?ljEW), Wrtshington, D.C. 
Vnh Dale Aug 7 1 
Nolo- -Slip • . - 

vy3:S W'kt MF-$0.65 «C.$J.2V 
Dcscrfptors— * Annoialcd Bibliographies, Attitude 
Test*?, prih'fivior Ocvclapmciit, Behavior Rating 
Scnlss, iluigifoslic Tesii;, CJri'de I, Grade 2, 
Oiotic 3, *lriicrper4u)ial Competence, Library 
Cojlociion;*, reraor.iUiJy Assessment, P*i.;aona!i- 
\\ Teiiis, *^J*rcschooI Children, Preschoi^i Tests, 
■> . nary (trades, Racial Attitudes, Rating 
SciMtJ-, Suciul AttUudeti, Sucte.U7alioci, Social 
Mj.urity. I ( Reviews, *Tcsts 
;^}'.^^]C^^K'.r!i • 'Mctii ^tan Test Colicclion 

Brief ftnn^itmions of insirur.Tcnts concerned 
.with a vcriety of social d kills measures ap* 
propriate for use with children from the 
preschool level ttiwv^h the third grade are pro- 
videt'. fncludcd arc tests designed to measure so- 
cwi competency, interpersonal competency^ so- 
c-ir-*: rsituirity. social sensitivity, and attitude* 
tov»-Ard oUicrs, The annotation provides informa- 
tioif ci>t3cernios Jhc purpose of the lest; the 
groups for which it is h»tcndcd; test subdivtsvoni 
or tested skills; behaviors or coiitpetencies; ad- 
ftiiflS^tnition; scorinf,; interpretation; and ttan^ 
dardi/ation. An oge table is also provided which 
li:<ts the alpUikbeticaJly, indicates the ages for 
which erich instrument is considered suitable, and 
gives the p:igc on which each annotation appears, 
( AtitliOT/CK) • 
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\isv».^Xn^ the AttUud«s of Young Children Towanl 

Educ?ti:»r.^I Tenting Service, Princeton, NJ. . 
Spons; Agency ~- Office of Child Development (D- 

eiHVO, Washington, D.C. . 
FuU UkI'^ Aug 71 
Notxt-^- I.5p. 

Ei>rvS Price MF-50.65 KC-$3.29 
Descriptors- Attitude Tests, Classroom Observa- 
ticr» TetihTHqaeR, Evaluation Techniques, 
qiailc i, Grade 2. 'Preschool Children, ' 
Prcschoul Gvulvation, Preschool Proj^ams, .. 
preschool Tests, * Primary Grades, Rating 
SciMes, ^School Altitudes, Student Adjustment, 
•S'udcnt Altitudes, Teacher Attitudes. Testing, 
Tusiini; Problems 
Idemiflers— * Head Siail Test Collection 

This paper presents an overview of the slate of 
the art in altitude assessment of young children* 
toward" school and school-related activities. The 
focus is on preschool children, aged four, through 
second grade children. Various problems of at- 
titude asscr-sment are presented and techniques of 
attitude measurement such as ( t ) teacher ratings, 

(2) rating children under simulated conditions.. 

(3) pupil's .self- report and (4) non-reactive unob- - 
ta.',ivc measures arc discussed. (CK) 
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Williams. John E 

Preisebool Racial /iUltude .Measure 1* (PRAM fl): 
TeehnlcaJ Report #1; 1970-71 Stsndardization 
Study. 

Wake Forest Univ.. Winston Sulem. N.C Dept. 

of Psjchology. 
Spons .Agency— National Irist. of Child He;:;lth 

and Human Development ( NIH), Bethcsdan 

Md. 
Pub Dale 71 
Notc-~56p, 

EDRS Price MF<$6.65 HC-S-IJ? 

Descriplors— Age, Caucasians, Identification 
(Psychological), ..ower Class, Middle Class. 
Negroes, •Prcsclioor Children, •Racial Al- 
titudes, Sex Differences, •Standardized Tests, 

• Tables (Dala^. •Testing. 'Tesl Rehnbilhy 

Identiners— PRAM !l, Preschool Racial Altitudes 
Measure (PRAM) 

Thi.s report provides detailed technical informa- 
tion , concerning the Preschool R:icial Attitude 
Measure II~(*PRAM II) a method for assessing the 
altitudes of pre-Jiteralc children toward light- and 
dark-skinned individuals. Several major changes 
were involved in the PRAM II revision: (I) the 
length \h';)S doubled. (2) the general artistic quali- 
ty of the -^(imuius materials was improved and dif- 
ferential hair color of the figures was removed, 
and (3) the revised measure can be used to test 
both M'x-role and racial identification.' Informa- 
tion provided in the report includes u brief sum- 
mary and bibliography of studies done using the 
PRAM I procedure; a description of the PRAM II 
test materials; descriptions of the subject groups 
and. procedures' employed in the 1970-71 stan- 
d.trdization study; a summury of the findings of 
this stirdy; and some general comments on the 
current status of the PRAM H procedure. Appen- 
dixes included. (Author/A.I) 
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Youth Rrsources Manual for Coordinators. 

Presiderti's Council on Youth Opportunity, 

W:isl',ington, D.C 
Pub Dale Mar 71 - 
Note— 236p. 

Available from— Superintendent lof Documents* 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402 (PR 36,K:Y8/Y8y97I, 51.75) 
EDRS Price MF-$0,65 HC-$9.87 
Descriptors— Community Resources, /Coordina- 
tors, Directories, *Disadvantaged Youth, Drug 
Abuse, *Kmploynient Programs, Financial Sup- 
port, * Manuals, Program Coordination. Pro- 
gram Development, Resource Materials, Voca^ 
tional Education. Youth Clubs, Youth Employ- 
ment. Youih Problems, *Youth Programs 
Prepared as a coordinalors' numual for pro- 
gram development, this document discusses the 
employment and occupatiotial education nf disad- 
vantaged youth. Also discussed are reliitcd topics 
such as recrealiuti and arts, availability of trims- 
portalton to and from wttrk, 'and drug use and 
abuse. Still other sections of the manual arc 
devoted to the role of the youth coordinator in 
terms of: ( U fuller use of educational resources, 
(2) public ^conuicl and communications^ (3) ^ 
financial support from foundations, and (T) eon- 
fcrence planning. The appendix provides addi- 
tional re.source maierinls useful to the program 
coordinator. The>ic include names and addresses 
of: (I) State and Local Youth Coordinators, (2) 
Federal Yv^uth Program Contacts, {},) National 
Alliance of Businessmen'* (NAB) Youth 
Directors, (4) Dcparlnicnt of Housing and Urban 
Development Regional Youth Coordinators, (5) 
4-H Youth Development Leaders, (6J . Stale 
Chamber of Comiaerce Executives, (7) Stale Ele- 
mentary and. Secondary Education Act-Title I 
Coordinators, and (8) Bureau of Outdoor 
Reercalion-State-Liaison Officers, (JS) 
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Nationitl Oceupaiioijal <\impf lea. v I'l'^tiiiif Pro- 
jcrc. A t onMH till ni for ()i;cupuiii,it))il.Comp<>(«n' 
c> Testing of .Trad*' und IndiiMrinl Icehnical 
rpachers. Phusr 1: Pl«nnih^--Or|jnniiinB'-Pi*oi 
Testing, Xolumc J. Hsndhooh for ik^clopine 
end Administering Occupational Ciimc<'lenc\ 
Tests, ' 

Rutgers. The Si;He Lnl^.. Neu Brunswick. .N J. 
Dept. of Voc;UionaUVcchnical If.dwcatjori. 

Spons AgencN — Office of Lducutjon (DHCVi i. 

' Washinmon. D,.C Buicau of KvN',.Mrch 

Pub Date1 F t'b 71 

Note— I 7 Ip 

EORS Price MK-S0./r5 H(. «$6.5S 

Descripiors- Administrator Respon«,ibilit\ , 

Bibliographies. I'duc.itional ffjNtnry. Kducu- 
tionul Phdo.Miphy. .■ * PfrlinnuiMLe l esls 
•Resource M.itcn.ils. ''Icicher F v.nlu.ituin, 
'Test C'onslTucii»m, le"»t Ri'>ults. I ratic and Ifi- 
duslrial Fduc.ituuj". * I. rude ,jnd . litiiu'iliiar 
leachers 

Much eH'(?ri has been Jtretud low.ird the 
CNaluuiior; of huin.tn ch..i.iL5kUsUcs and .lblll^ic^. - 
1 hl^ )iai\dl)(iok IS ,in init^f I--,* 1^1 uT ;»n ey^tcnsive 
study uf urcup,jtuvnal C(fri;|sciL' icy and is 

intended to asM^l in ihv Ue^thLvnu rii. jdnsinistr.i* 
lion and c\aluiiliujj .«l -AriTitn .inu* pei fiM jhance 
tests her eve J «':vu-,>t»U\.r ,.ompvii-riw ♦ csjIuj'" 
tton m;n be fus /.nncr>.il lu vn;p!ii . r ent uj^praJ- 
tng or promott. n I nis icpo/i <" f . piir.iilcs ihc 
hisluncdl baLkcri'(.i,:.J and pliilovrrvhiL .j| concepts 
of oecupaiiun.il i ui'tciciUA Il-sUti^. < C i\)uilirics 
lest development proccdu/es. {\\ Jiscii^ses • te^i 
adminj.-itr.nion. i* , c«»a>idets jhe c\ alu.itii.Vn of 
occupational compttl'ncv tests imd k-si results, 
and (5) presents finJu»^% concet iitni; tiaiional oc* 
cupationaf cornpciencv testinj;. I liis is an oui« 
growth »»f the r*pori cm ' I he siiue tif the iirt" 
and the experiences g.iintd in ptU«t tcstinj,; of tuo 
tests, f.isl of resources, rcreienccs and ,i bihlio^. 
raphy i nmplemenl this report Related docu- 
ments are available as 1:1) 0.^1 and \ \ OU 
261 in this issue. (GRBl 
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Lunnehorg, P. W. 

Washington Pre^College Testing Program Voca- 

llonal Interest Inventory (1972), 
Washington Univ., Seattle. Bureau of Testing. 
Pub Date 69 
Noie— 9p. 

Availuhle from — Uni\ersity of Washington, Bu- 
reau of Testing, Seattle, Washington 98105 
Docum?nl Not Avuilshle 'from tUR,S, ' 
Descripti>rs— Agricultural Occupations. Art Ac- 
tivities, Careers, Clerical Occupations, Finance 
Occupations, Forced Choice Icchnique, "High 
School Students, * •Interest Scales. ♦Occupa- 
tional Aspiration, Fersonal Interests. 
Researchers, Sales Oecupations. Service Occu- 
pations. Teachersi Technical OvCUpations, 
*Tcsts, 'Vo i.ioo.:! Interests, While Collar Oc- 
cupations . 
Identifiers— *Vc:catif)nnl iiiteresl InveiHury 

The intent of the Vocaiiuial Interest ln<er.*ory 
is to provide an intra indivii<ual piofde of in- 
terests across eight activity foci: service. outdi>t*r 
science^ business contact, organ]:ntion, tecr«|iolo< 
gy, general cuKural, and arts and cnlertammcnl. 
The inventory, which may be grcup administered, 
employs as ipsalive, foreed-rhoice format for 
both 56-item sections. "Occjpalions" and "Ac- 
tivities." The inventory was analyzed on a sa.nple 
of high school juniors. It was initially sco/ .d bv 
summing, separately for each section, the items 
answered in the keyed 'direction for each of the 
eight interest areas. A hand-scorHg key Is in* 
cl«ded in the manual ( TM 000 784). (MS) 
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Crites. John O. 

Vocational Development and Vocational Educatioa 

in Adokscencc. Final Report. 
Iowa Univ., Iowa City. 

Spons Agency-OfTice of Education (OHEW). 

Washington . D.C Bureau of Research. 
Bureau NO--BR-5-0038 
Pub Dale Dec 69 

Contract— OEC 5-85^0 1 8 
Note-l,35p. 

EDRS Price MF.$0.o5 HCW.SS 
Descriptors — Adolescence. 'Attitude Tests, 
^Educational Research, Elementary Grades, 
Maturation. Research Methodology, Secondary 
Grades, Tcsl Construction, •Test Reliability, 
•Test Validity, •Vocational Development, Vo- 
c9tiona] Education, Vocational Interests. Work 
Attitudes 
Identifiers — Vocational Maturity 

The research summarized in this report was 
stimulated by the need for an objective, stan- 
dardized measure of vocational maturity which 
' would provide an empirical refenent for the con- 
ceptual terim of vocationa) development. The in- 
stnunant constructed for this purpoae is the iVo* 
cational DavelopoMnt Inventory (VDI), contfet- 
ing of the Competanoe Test d«ai|ned Co aaaaa 
the cogaftiva ocimpoimts of vocational maturity, 
and the Attitude Scale designed to operationally 
define the conative elements in vocational matu- 
rity. The Attitude Scale is the only part of the 
VDI that has been developed and extensively in- 
vestigated over the past 8 years. To further study 
the Attitude Scale, the Vocational Development 
Project (VDP) was eaUblished to implement a 
program of four different, but interrelaiod types 
of research, including survey, technique, theoreti- 
cal, and applied. A daU bank has been main- 
tained by VDP to collate and analyze the 
research findings and to disseminate them 
periodically to facUiUie further research. From 
the research conducted thus k'ar. it can be con- 
cluded that the Attitude Scale b a widely applica- 
ble, reliable, and valid measure of vocational 
maturity and that it enters into relationships wiHi 
I number of variables Indicating that it oper». 
ionally defines the concept of vocational matuii- 
y. (Author/SB) 
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Kaple, Donald J. Kaptr. Marion Keeler 
Spcclsl CounseliBg for the Dlsadvanta|cd Adult. 

Pub Date 7 1 
Note--6<tp 

Available ttom—Prentice-Hall Adult Education 
Series, Prentice-HaM. Inc., En^ewood Cliffs. N. 
J. <no price given) 
DocuMiit Not AvMaMc from EDRS. 
Descriptors^ *Aduh Basic Education. • Adult 
Counseling. 'Counselor Functions. •Disad- 
vantaged Groups^ Group Counseling. Human 
Relations, Intt.vention. Job Placement. Prol^ 
sionat Personnel. 3elf Evaluatlrn. Student 
Records. Teacher Kole. Testing. Test ftesuitt, 
\ 'Test Selection 

, — ^ This book is designed to stad teachers and ad- 

/ ministrators who heve not had special trair.ing in 
counseling and who are worlctng In educational 
programs for the disadvantaged adult. Subject 
areas discussed are: The Counselor and the Client 
(Duties of the Counselor; Areas of AssisUnce for 
the Client); Who Are the Disadvantaged 
(Characteristics of the Disadvantaged); Tne En- 
rollment Proceu: Let's Talk about Recruitment 
(V.'hfre r« Look; Recruitment Is Continuous); 
Assessment of the Adult Student (The Purpoacof 
Selection and of Grouping): To Test or Not to 
Test tlnform'ii Techniques; The Test Is a Tool; 
Stanoard Tehts Available; Use and Misuse of Test 
Results; D* *^ning Test Readiness); Keeping 
Records of the Student (The Counselor's 

Need for InformuL. -''cd Attendance 

Records); Supporting Serviv.s: Counseling 
(Counseling in General; Counseling the Disad- 
vantaged; Developing a Relationship); Self As- 
sessment (Job Related Self Assessment; Establish- 
ing Goals). Group Counseling (Treatment and In- 
tervention. Referral Services; Placement Sjr- 
vices), Designing Your Own Testing Tool (Exam- 
ples of Informal Invrntories). References are pro- 
vided. (DB) 
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jW« York ^(afr Pupil RfsluatloB Program. Sch4i«l 
A4mlnl«(rator*s Manual.' 

Hew Voil St.ite Educsiion Dept.. Albsny. Bu- 

fttu rvf Pupil Testing and Advisory Sei vices. 
f%h D«ic lun 70 
Noir-Mp. 

AvtttiMe from-^Ncw York State ERIC Service, 
ll(v>m 4AK EBA. Stale Ediicsiinn Dept., AN 
hiny. New York 12224 (MicroHcke copiei 
•VkihMe fice to cdiicilnrs) 

IDRS Prkf MF-$0.65 IIC-$3.29 

Dttctipioft— * Academic Achievement, *Ad- 
mmi«tfatof Guides. Arithmetic, •Educationally 
Dtiiilvsntiigcd, Grade 3. Grade 6, Grade 9, 
RnJinn Tests, Student Testing, *Testing Pro- 
|t«ini. *Tcst Interpretation 

Ucftiincfi-Ncw York 
The Pupil Evaluation Program is a fall testing 

rp|r«m required of all pupilir in grades 3, 6, and 
m the public and nonpublic nchools nf New 
Yrnk Stale. The program was originally 
ffitthliihed to provide information vital to the ef- 
ficwnl management of ESEA Title I funds. It nc^ 
prnvides sn snnual Statewide school-by-school in- 
vrstory of pupil achievement in reading and 
nsihemaiics. The test results idenlify,.objeclively 
sad rcfisbly, educationsi needs and indicate 
froKrcfS in meeting these needs ifrespective of 
vKciher the funds originate from a Iocm. slate, or 
Miioaal loorce. This manual desciibes the testa 
sad ihe general procedures for their adminbtra- 
tto«. and dtKQNes Ihe iiiterpretitfoti of icorM 
Mtng iha lest ftwks. (AHtbor) 
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Talbott, Albert D. 

Q Technique and lU Methodology: A Brief la- 

trodoctloo and Consideration. 
Pub Date Feb 71 

Note.— Up.; From symposium *'The Use of Q 
Methodology for Research in Educational Ad- 
ministration,'* presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Educational Research As- 
sociation. New York, New York, February 
1971 

Available from— Schojl of Journalism. University 
of iowa, Iowa City. Iowa S2240 ($0.50 per 
hard copy) 
EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— Attitudes, * Attitude Tests, 
Behavioral Science Research, •Cluster Group- 
ing. Correlation; ^Factor Analysis, Measure- 
ment Techniques, •Methodology, Opinio^li; 
Personality Assessment, Personality TefU, •0 
Sort, Rating Scales, Reliability, Stimuli. Test 
Construction, Testing, Validity 
The development of Q methodology is briefly 
reviewed, and the methodology itself Is briefly 
described. Finally, a number of the issues are 
raised relating to the use of 0. 0 methodology 
can have fruitful applications if it is not used in-, 
descriminately. Appropriate use of Q requires 
careful attention to the way the problems being 
researched are defined. (Author/AG) 
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Guthrie, P. D. 

Measures Pertalalng to Healtli Educatioo: 1. 
Smoking. An Aaaotalcd BiblSagraphy. 

' ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement, and 
Evaluation. Princeton, NJ. 
Report No— TM-R-8 
' Pub Date Jan 72 
Note— 20p. 

EDRS Prke MF-I0.6S HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— * Annotated Bibliographies, At- 
titudes, Behavior, Check Lists, Drug Abuse, 
•Health Education, Measurement Instruments, 
Ouestionnsires. Ra*tng Scales. Scoring, *Smok- 
ing. Standard izcd Tests. Surveys. Test In- 
terpretation. Test Reliability. *TeiU. Test 
Selection. Test Validity, •Tobacco 

This annotated bibliography deKribes instru- 
ments pertaining to smoking attitudes, behaviors, 
knowledge^ and correlates. Information concerns 
test purpose^ intended groups, test subdivisions, 
administration, scoring, interpretation, and stan- 
dardization. (MS) 
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Ebei, Robert L 

1971 AERA Coaferei e Snmmaries: IV. Test 
Denlopmeai. IsKf^. rtatloa. aad Use. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement, and 
Evaluation. Princeton, NJ. 

Report No-TM-R-U 

Pub Date Mar 72 

Note— I7p. 

SDKS Price MK-$0.6! HC-$9.29 

Descriptors— College Students. •Creativity Tesu. 
DisadvanUged Youth, Educational Testing. 
Elemectary Educatinn. Factor Analysis, Intel- 
ligence TcsU, Multiple Choice Tests, •Per- 
formance Factors, Predictive Validity. 
Response Style (Tesu), Secondary Education, 
Student Characteristics, *Test Construction. 
•Testing, Testing Programs, Test Interpreta- 
tion, •Test Validity 

Idei^tifiers— AERA, •American Educational 
Research Association 

This report presents a thematic summary of the 
AERA papers dealing with test development, in- 
terpreUtion, aad use, presented at the 1971 
meeting in New York City. Papers were grouped 
into the following categories: test development 
and valida^'on; inventory development and valida- 
tion, measurement of creativity; factors in test 
performance; use of tests to measure status' or 
change; use of tests to predict; and use of tests to 
foster learning. (AG) 
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Abbott, Betty, Comp. 

Scakt and Tests for Evaluating Children with 

Learning Disorders. 
McFarlsind Mental Heallth Zone Center. Sprmg- 

field. D). 

Spofis Agency— I lhnot!« State Office or the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instructicn. Sprmgfield. 
Pub Date May 70 
Note— 8p- 

EDRS Prke MF-$0,65 HC-$J.29 

Descriptors ■ -i, i.^uation, •Exceptional Child 
Ser^K^^ i iwln^ence Tests, ♦Learntnu Difficul- 
ties Perception Te^ts. Reading Testst, Screening 
Tests, •Testing 

Scales and tests for evaluating children with 
iearning disorders are listed bv tvp^T^te^r and 
by charact<;risUcs investigated. T Aci [of tesu 
listed are indHduai intelligence tjSata, 'develop- 
mental charts, readiness tests, and language 
evaluation instruments. Tesu are also included 
for invKtigating visuaJ motor development and 
functioning, auditory-verbal development and 
functioning, and reading and spelling. Sixty-six 
items comprise the list, and addresses of test 
publishers are civen (RJ) 
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Zeii^r. Thetma Baldwin Schnuelle, Leslie 

An Evaluation of Ihe Self-Directed Search: A 

Guide to Educational and Vocational Planning. 
Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore. Md. Center for 

the Study of Social Organization of Schools^ 
Sporis Agency— Office of Education (DHEW), 

Washington, D.C. 
Report No-JHU.R-124 
Bureau No— BR-6*i610 
Pub Date Feb 72 
Grant— OEO.2.7.O6 1 6 1 0-020 / 
Note— 70p. 

£DKS PHcr MF-$0,65 HC-$3.29 . 

Descriptors— 'Career Planning, Decision Making, 
'Evaluation Criteria, High School Students, 
•Occupational Cfioice, Occupational Guidance, 
*Self Evaluation, 'Testing, Test Reliability. 
Test Validity. Vocational Counseling. Voca- 
tional Interests 

Identifiers— Self Directed Search 
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In an rvaljaOon of ihc Sc I f-.Di reeled Search 
(SDSj, a sc)* ad ministered vocaiitinal counseling, 
expojuincc bivacd on Holland's theory of voca- 
fj«>n;i] chokx' ind hi-; occupalictnal cl;issifiCalion, 
y nnai of 1.0'>? students in lOtl', 1 Uh. and I2th 
Krad»«s in fv.ui hijjH Whi»i]s wtre divided into 
rhfcc: trcp.tmcnf groups. One group took the rcgu- 
h\i, pubiif.hed vcrsum '.») the ' SDS. while Ihn 
second group t<K>V a vsrfsion t'f the SDS which 
diu nol coniain th« "rKilf- directed" aspects. The 
third group served an a control, receiving no 
trefiimcn! EvaluaUve criteria were selected that 
would Bsficss" the spcfioi effect of the SDS as 
wtrll IIS cftV.cls 'comn?-»tdy expected from more 
typical vocational cou.a.sding procedures. HesuJU 
rcvcdcd that both versions of ihc SDS were ef- 
fccli^e in tncrcasitijj the number of occupations 
hcmii considered, but students taking tKe 
piihlishcd varhion Here considering more 'ap- 
propriate occupations baiicd an ihcir. activities, 
competencies, imcrefiLs, and sclf^ratings than 
those who took the ncjn-sclf-dirccted version, in 
addition hioch vcrrsion.s- of the SDS were effective ' 
in incr<:us!n5 sansfaclion and certainty about vb- 
cativ)nat plans, and Ihc effectiveness of both ver- 
sjurts was evahjaicd ?s moderately positive by the 
sludcnls. SampJe .student interest questionnaire, 
i>piriion form. :ind vocational guidance qucsiion- 
nrjircs are appended. (Author/SB) 
/ • 
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^fcicOoftatrl, R<itzAolph 
Aualysls. of lr.l«fiUg«tace Scores* 
Appulachia ltducnlion»l l.sib., Charleston, W. V», 
J^cport No>-TP.-( 3 
Dureau No-BR'6'2909 
l\!h Dale Dec 7\ . 
Note— I4p. 

EnftS I*rfce Mt-%Q.^S iIC-$3.29 

DcscripJors— Attention, Cognitive Processes, 
•Comparative Analyjsii;, Data Analysis, •Educa- 
tional Programs, Educational Kcsenrch, *Inlel- 
(tj^encc Level, Language Development, Mea- 
surement insUuincnts, Orientation, •Preschool 
C . ;Ulren, P-sycbomotor Skills, Task Pct- 
. f(}iiiJAncc, Testing, *Tc^t Results 

IdcniifkMS— *'^<:abody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
PPVT 

A study directed '.oward Ihc education of 
preschool children is prcsoTUcd. This study, the 
Appalachia Preschool Education Program, was 
designed to affect the performance of children 
aged 3, A, and 5 in four skill areas: orienting and 
attending, motor activity, language, and cognt- 
lion. One of ihc inslrumcnUs u$ed in the evalu^^- 
lion of the progtani v/as the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT). Results of the adminis- 
nation of that test to children m the Preschool 
Education Program ^rc presented. The report it 
divided into three sections. The first describes the 
test and its administration; the second present* 
the nnpfysis of test data «.nd compares the p«r- 
formoricc of children in three treatment group* 
and one control ^roup. The third section explains 
und defends th« use of post-test PPVT scorfts as a 
covsrttt'tc in anoty^ng results of testing used in 
olher mstrumenls. (Aulhor/CK) 
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Mca'iurliiR ChU<Jr«D*$ CnrWsHy* 

Appaluchia Kducational Lab., Charleston, W. Va. 

Report No—TP. -22 

Burcuu No— BR-6-2909 

PuhDate Dec 71 

Notc-l2p. 

EbRS Prkt MF-$0.6S HC-i3.^9 

Dcscripiots— Attitudes, Chnd Developmenl, 
Cotnpuraiive Analysis, Educational Television^ 
'Evaluation Techniques, Hypothesis Testing, 
* imagination, Individuat Development^ Interact 
tion. Measurement InstrumentH, Mechanical 
Skills, Mobile Classrooms, Nonprofessional 
Personnel, Observation, Play, •Preschool Chll* 
djcn, 'Sex Differences, •Stimulus Dtivices, 
Testing, Video Tape Recordings 

Identincris— Appatachia Preschool Education Pro- 
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A study ra develop a technique for meaKuhng 
the curiosity of young children and to determine 
whether three treatments affected the subjects as 
hypothesised is presented. The Appalachia Edu* 
cational Laboratory's Pres:;hool Education Pro> 
gram sintght to simulate cariosity in its 3-, 4-, 
and S ytar-old subjects. One third of the children 
received only a daily tclcvismn progr^im. Another 
third saw the television program and were vtcited 
in the homes each week hy a paraprofessional. 
The remaining third saw the television program, 
received the weekly visit, and attcndedaan hour 
and a half session in a mobile classroom^when it 
visited their area once a week. Testing* involved 
bringing the children ro the field office for a 
videotaped session. After completing the testing, 
the children were sent to a room^and play for a 
period of 15 minutes. The degree of curiosity was 
operationally defined as the proportion of the 
total time spent experimenting with the un> 
familiar object. The device' used to 'stimulalc the 
children's curiosity was a brightly colored box. It 
was foui<^d that boys appeared more interested in 
the device than girls, based on their interaction 
with it. It is concluded (hat girls at this age have 
the ability to manipulate these objects but are no 
bnger at a developmenUil stage in which they are 
as interested in such activities as boys. 
(Author/CK) , - 
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Brthman^ Ctorgc E., Jr. 

Attitude Toward Schoci tearnCrJg: The^Deve^ 
ment of a Seventh Grade Level Instruueiil lor 
Measurement of Goal IV of the Pennsylvania 
Educational QuaUty Assessment Program, 

Pennsylvania State Dept. of Education, Har- 
riBburg. - 

Pub Date Apr 72 

Note — 21p.; Paper presented at thc_annual'mect- 
tng of the American Educational Research As- 
sociation (Chicago, 111., April 1972) 
EDRS Price MF*$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— •Attitude. Tests, * Educational Ac- 
' countabtlity. Educational Improvement, Factor 
Analysis, Factor Structure, •Grade S, *Grade 
1 1> Item Analysis, Learning Experience, Learn- 
ing Processes, 'Program Evaluation, Public 
Schools, Srate Programs, Student Attitudes, 
Student Experience, *Test Construction, Test- 
ing, Test Reliability. Test Validity 
The objectives of this study were twofold: first, 
to develop an improved version of the instm* 
ments used to measure Goal IV (Attitude Toward 
School and School Learning) at the flAh and' 
eleventh grade levels in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania under a program of "Educational 
Quality Assessment" mandated by the legislature. 
Secondly, it was the 'object of this study to 
. develop items that would measure attitudes 
toward learning that are independent of school 
context. (Author/CK) 
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A Descrlptloa of the CoraprebeaiKe Testing Pri>- 

gram Model In Pnbti' Schools of the District of 

Columbia. 

Dititrict of Coluinbia Public Schools, Washington, 

D.C. 
Pub Date Nov 71 
Notc~-33p. 

EDRS Prke MF-$0.65 liC*$3.29 
Deficriptors~*Achievement Tcsts» *Criterion 

Referenced Tests, •Diagnostic Tests, *Model8, 

Public Schools, Staff Role, •Student Evalua> 

tion, 'Testing Programs 
Identifiers— ♦District of Columbia 

A desciption of the comprehensive testing pro- 
gram model currently in the Public Schools of the 
District oC Columbia is provided. The primary ob- 
jective of the testing program is to facilitate 
academic instructions of individual students. The 
four types of testing programs in the D:C. public 
schools are Standardized Achievement Tests, 
Criterion-Referenced Tests, Diagnostic Tests, and 
Optional Testing Program. The role of testing in 
a city school system, problems and major objec- 
tives uf the program tn the DIG. schools, and test- 
ing program personnel are disciissed. Testing pro- 
gram models for 1974 and after 1974 are in- 
cluded. (DB) 
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Cictxry, T. An.ne Mathews, Watier M. 

Tbe Madison Plan: A Nen Approach to System* 

WMe Testing. Th« Nucleus Testing Committee. 
Pub Date Dec 7 1 

Note— 9p,; Sympoaium presented at annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Educational Research As- 
sociation (1 Ith, Milwaukee, Dscembcr 1971) 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-S3.29 

Deacriptors— City Wide Programs> •Faculty Or- 
ganizations. •Information Needs. ♦Participant 
Characterij.dcH. • Research Committees. School 
Systems, •Testing Programs 

Idcntifren— Madison, •Nucleus Testing Commit- 
tee, Wisconsin 

Steps in the development of a Nucleus Testing 
Committee to assist in the development of a 
system-wide testing program in the Madison, 
Wisconsin, school system are described. Over 60 
participants were selected fqr the committee, 
usirrg the following selection guidelines: interest 
in the project and the role to, be assumed, com- 
mitment to the school system, participant should 
be a rcspecrcd member of the faculty, a 
background in testing or statistics was not neces- 
sary,- voluntary participation, and availability for 
attendance at all meetings. Three sets of data 
needs ^emerged from the committee study: affec- 
tive^ixurriculum-related, and standardized iiorm- 
refersnccd. (DB) 
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NettUlonwAiUen L 

Tainto£:the:StaJKlardtecd Testtafl Program. 

Pub Date:Ap'r 72 

Note— I3p:; Symposium paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association (Chicago, Illinois, April 
1972) 

EDRS Price MF-$0,i55 HC43,29 
Descriptors — •Achievement Tests, City Wide 
Programs, * Mathematics, •Reading Tests, 
•Student Testiijg, •Testing Prograit\s 
Identifiers— •Madison, Wisconsin 

The city-wide stGndardi2<:d testing program of 
MaditiOn Public Schools was reviewed by a com- 
mittee of a cross>section of school system educa- 
tors 85 part of a total effort to design a testing 
program -more sensitive to the needs of the 
system. As a result, standardized testing was 
reduced to reading (grades I. 2. 3, 4, 5, and 8) 
and mathematics (grade 5). Levels of administra- 
tion were determined by the importance of mea- 
suring reading progress in elementary grades and 
the value of achievement level indicators in 
transition between elemcniary, middle and high 
school. Under this plan, standardized tests are in^ 
tended to provide normative data to compare the 
school system with others, to evaluate educa- 
tional programs within the system, and to give an 
indication of student achievement ranking. 
(Author/DB) . 
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Haenn; Joseph F. And Cthen 
Tests aad Me«rarca«a(« for Earfy ChBdbo$< 
Edscatkm ProgrtBS. 

Pub Date Apr 72 

Notc-16p.; Paper presented at the AERA An 
nual Meeting (Chicago, III,, April 1972) 

EDRS Price MF-$0.6S H€-$3.29 

Descriptors— Age. •ClassiHcation, Cognitive 
Processes, Concept Teaching, • Early ''hild- 
hoo:^ Education, •Measurement. Instruments, 
Objectives, Psychomotor Skills, .Relisvance- 
(Education), Response Mode, Sex Differences, 

■ Taaonomy, •Testing, •Tests 



An attempt to locale, ruview, cluaify, and tb- 
ttfact a more exteniive »et of meaiurement in- 
strumenu and teitt relevant to education and 
care programi for children from birth to age 
eight wa» made. Publishen' catalcp. teit review, 
journals and other measurement documcnti ha^'^. 
been examined to obtain a liat. After extensive 
examination of existing tests, other taxonomy 
schemes, and discussion, a classification tcheme 
based on four outcome domains-afFective, cogni- 
tive psychomotor, and subject matter was con- 
structed. An additional concern of the survey was 
a claasin cation of the response methodologies 
with which certain early childhood educational 
objectives were being measured in the tests sur* 
vi;yed. The following categories of response 
mexY vdologies were devised, matching, recogni- 
tion, identification, written production, oral 
production, manual production, categorization, 
ranking, pair or N-item compariMins, ratings by 
others, ratings by child, and estimation. Next, 
characterization of other features of tests was 
made. Included were: accession number, 
minimum age and maximum age appropriate for 
tests, alphabetical character denoting domain, nu- 
meric cbaxacters denoting concept area and 
response methodology, alphabetic character 
denoting group or individual, and "I" if continua- 
tioo is neceisary. Advantages of this classification 
system are ease of retrieval and ease of cross- 
classification. It is intended that rhe final resulu 
of this survey wiil enlighten preschool educators 
about the availability of existing rnnrrumenta and 
that these instrnments will oe utilized. (CK) 
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Rfartton, Francis J. And Ot'.vrs 
Th£ Development and Evaluatloo of a Test to 
Measure OccupalioDal Awartncsa. 

f ub Date 5 Apr 72 

Note— 12p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the AREA (Chicago, III.. April, \9'^l) 
EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— Concept Formation, Evaluation 
Techniques. Goal Orientation, Grade 7, 'In- 
dividual Characteristics, 'Measurement Insiru- 
mi nts. 'Occupational Aspiration, 'Testing, 
•Test Interpretation. Test Validity 
An instrument to measure occupational aware* 
ness was developed. An occupational awareness 
inventory was developed in association with ef- 
forts in other areas. A pool of 150 items was 
developed using the "Dictionary of Occupation^ 
Titks." Special emphasis was put on the worker 
traits of occupations. The items were given to ei 
panel of experfi to eslabHth coAtent vaBdtty. The 
resulting 64 items of the inventory were 
separated into two forms of 32 xVtiM each and 
the two were field tested in four areas: rural, ur- 
ban, suburban, and inner-city. BascJ on the 
findings of ihe initial phase, the remaining items 
of the iwo forms were grouped into a final form 
and a new Occupational Awareness Inventory 
was field tested. The number of items on the fintl 
form IS 30. At this point the instrument was 
turned over to personnel of the Department's Bu- 
reau of Educational Quality Assessment for inclu- 
sion in their 7th grade test battery. The Occupa- 
tional Inventory was administered as part of the 
Educational Quality Assessment package to 2,640 
pupils in 90 schools during the fall of ^WI. 
Together with the test battery, information was 
coUeCfCci from pupils with respect to several vari- 
ables: sex. race, type of community, and father's 
occupation. The Occupational Inventory respon- 
ses were submitted to an item analysis. The intent 
of this work is to make available a multi-grade 
level measure of a pupil's awareness of occupa- 
tions and h\s opportunities to move into them. 
(CK) 
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Slofford, Rkhmrd E. Browne, Wmam F, 
Construct Validity of Creativity. 
Pub Date Apr 72 

Note— 3p.; Paper read at the AERA Convcnticn 
(Chicago, III.. April 1972); Based on part or a 
thesis submitted for M.A. Degree at Ohio Sutc 
Univ) 

De«cripcofB--College SludenU, Correlation, 
'Creativity, 'Factor Analysis. Intelligenca 
Level, Item Analysis. *Meuurement Initru- 
Q i, Response Mode. Sen Differences, Test- 

Q I >^"TesJ, Validity 
t |M5^'"-HAI0» 'Hobby Accomplishmeot In. 



formation Questioanaire 

During the past decade both the Guilford and 
Torrence groups have developed numerable mea- 
sures to assess creative potential. Many of these 
measures purport to evaluate "creativity" bu. one 
element seems to be lacking in each: i.e., the last 
of "reality-based, real world measures" which 
would allow relevant response tendencies to 
emerge. To meet this need the Hobby-Accom- 
plishment Informatioii Ouestbnnaire (HAIQ) was 
desired. The HAlQ, based on a layman's con- 
cept of creativity, consists of 70 items; of these. 
29 were selected as having internal consistency as 
wel.* as a positive correlation with the tutal score. 
The HAIQ was administered to 166 male and 
female college students along with measu.es of 
convergent thinking. A four factor solution was 
chosen to illustrate the factonal structure. I con- 
vergent thinking, II originality production, \\l 
creative fluency, and IV drive. It is concluded 
that psychologists and educators should become 
aware of the probability that intelligence and 
creativity are independent. (Author/CK) 
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McDaniel, Ernest D. 

A M-^tion Picture Screening Tes^ (or PercepCual 
DlsablUtles. 

Spons Agency— Bureau of Education for the 

Handicapped (DHEW/OE), Washington, D.C. 
Pub Date Apr 72 

Note— 5p.; Paper presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the AERA (Chicago, III., April, 1972) 
EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors — 'Audiovisual Aids, Elementary 
School Students. 'Films, 'Perception, 'Sensory 
Deprivation, 'Tests^ Visual Stimuli 
A motion picture test of perceptual ebilities has 
been developed for use as a screening lest with 
elementary school children. Part E has 25 items in 
which the child must identify a hidden stimulus 
figure within one of four designs. Part II contains 
25 items in which a child must Idrntify from four 
alternatives a figure formed by three or four 
separate lines which have been presented succes- 
sively. The test is a 16mm sound film, is self ad- 
ministering and requires about 30 minutes of 
total testing time. It is appropriate for use in 
Grades Four through Six. (Author) 
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LUng ACT oo the Canipus. 

American Coll. Testing Program, Iowa City, 

Iowa. 
Pub Date 71 
Note— 32p. 

Available from—ACT Publications, P.O. Bor 
168, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

Document Not Available from EDRS. 

Descriptors—Colleges, * Evaluation . 'hvaluation 
Methods, Evaluation Techniques. 'Higher Edu- 
cation, Measurement, 'National Competency 
Tests, 'Student. Evaluation, Testing, Test L. 
terpretation. Tests 

The American College Testing Program (ACT) 
was founded as an inviolate public trust, and 
operates as a nonprofit coiporalion governed by 
educational ri'presentatives from individual states 
or regions and a Board of Trustees. A fundamen- 
tal goal of the program is to exercise educational 
leadership by conducting testing, information- 
gathering, evaluating, and related activities in 
order lo assist in the identification and solution of 
educational problems and to communicate to the 
general and professional publirs knowledge and 
ideas about education. This publication is in- 
tended to be used as a guide for the use of ACT 
services at institutions of higher educat on. The 
programs and purposes of ACT are explained fol- 
lowed by a description of the process of reporting 
ACT scores and the use of ACT battery materi- 
als. A discussion of research and development 
services is also presented. Other information in- 
cluded in this bulletin includes financial aid. the 
high school student profile report, a description 
of ACT publications, and a listing of ACT re- 
gional ofHces. (BW/Author) 
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WMngiial TeiUnc rok. A^mvncfit. Prvct^^ii^ d 

Bay Area Bilinguy Education Lc«gut (BABEL) 

Workshop and PreUminary Findings, Muifilln- 

gual AiMsnwnl Program (Berketey, Caitfomla. 

January 27-28, 1969). 
Bay Area Bilingual Education League. Berkeley. 

Calif; Multilingual Assessnicni Prograrn. 

Stockton, Calif. 
Spons Afcncy— Oftlce of Education fUHHW i. 

Washington, D.C. 
Pub Date 28 Jan 72 
Note--122p. 

EDRS Prke MF-$0.65 HC-W,>»: 

Dcscriptors—Biculturalism. 'Bilmgu.J FJticntidn, 
'Conference Repons, Cultuic F'-oe Tests. Inu'l- 
ligence Tests, •Miror:ty Ordups, Nonti 
Referenced Tests, T: Ics (D.ita), •Icsiii-.g. 
'Test interpretation, Test Rexievws 
The results and proceeding-s of the first annual 
BilinguaJ/Bicultural Testing and As.se^srnent 
Workshop, held in Berkeley, Calitonni,i. on 
January 27-28, 1972, arc presented in this publi- 
cation. Approximately 150 bilingual psychologists 
and evaSuaturs, educators worKing in hilin- 
gual/biculturai programs, and community 
representatives from CrJifomia and Tcxixs, at- 
tended. Evaluations were made and the summa- 
ries are included of 8 te.*^ts used extensively »n 
bilingual programs: the Wcchsler Intclligcnoc 
Scale for Children, the Comprehensive Tests of 
Basic Skills, the Cooperativy Primar>. the Ltirgc- 
Thorndtke» the Inter- American Scries -Genenil 
Ability, the Culture-Fair Intelligence Test, the 
Michigan Oral Pioductioi: Test, and the Peabody 
Picture VocabuJary Test. Also included in this 
publication arc U ) an overview of the problem of 
assessment and evaluation in bitingoal education, 
(2) a professional critique of the Inter- American 
series by Dr. Barbara Hava«>.sy, (.1) a brief 
description of a Criterion Refer<:nced System 
developed by Eduardo v-\x>daca, and (4) an arti- 
cle by Dr. Edward A. DcAvilfi discussing stjmc of 
the complexities involved in testing and assess- 
ment of bilingual/bicultural children. (NO) 
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Bentiey, Richard Benjlry, WVIiam 
Fohnny Horizon EnviraracsHd Teat Kit 

Pub E>dtc 7 1 
Note— 3 I p. 

Available from— Major department stores or 
Parker Brothers, 2(XI Fifth Avenue. New York, 
New York 10010 
IXoeument Not Available from EDRS. 
Descriptors — Environment, Environmental Edu> 
cation » ♦Experiments, *lnstructional Materials, 
Manipulative Materials, Measurement Instni- 
n7^nls. *PollutJon, Scieniiftc Methodol ^j^}- 
•Secondary Grades, *Tcsling 
Derived from tests presently used by stote and 
federal agencies involved with pollution detec- 
tion, this Environmental Test Ki; contains materi- 
als and instructions for ten experiments. Each ex- 
periment is designed to test a different a.«ipcct of 
air and water, to find out whether or not the air 
and water in the tester's in.jTiediate area has been 
polluted by man. Air tests are foi suspended par- 
tides, wirxi blown particles, nylon deterioration 
an<:: smoke density. The water tests include 
coliform analysis, pH test, scttleable solids, 
hydrogen sulfide, relative stability and 
phoaphaics. The test kit, which has been evalu- 
ated by the New York Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation personnel, would be useful 
at the junior-senior high school level after orien- 
tation and under instructor supervision, although 
it is intended for ages ten to adult. It can provide 
reasonably accurate tests for moderately to heavi- 
ly polluted areas, but the user may experience 
some difficulty detecting pollution in marginal 
areas. Bearing the seal of the U. S. Department 
of the Interior and the image of the department's 
symbol, Johnny Horizon, the kit fills a need for 
those who wish to extend their concern for the 
environment into the monito/ing area. (BL) 
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Kwihijll, Romxlei L. And Ot/iers 
liJ&cl'. and V.TJlc VocatbiuJ Interests on Holland**' 

SiiU EHicclcd Search (SDS). 
Marvh^nu Univ.; College Park. Cultural Study 

Center. . 
R.cpc.rt No— CSC-RJ^6-71 
PubOiilc?)- 

SiMC— I lp.l 

EDilS iVici\MK'S0.65 HC'$3.29 

Dcsvirrpior-;— A-spiriuion, "Attitude Te*ti, 
•Behavioral Objectives, Caucasians, College 
Frcahmcn. Cultural Factors, Eduralionkl 
Plunnijiii. Bvaluntion Methods, Negroes. " 
pationa) Choice, •Participant .' •.tisfacti/. A. ^^it- 
icrn Recognition, Questionnaires, SeJ/ Evalua- - 
i>on. Socioeconomic Inriucnccs, Sludcnt At* 
litbdes. "Test Reliability, Tests, •Vocational 
Counseling 

Idenlificrs— Holland (John L), SDS, Self Directed 
Search 

There was some concern that Holland's Self 
Directed Scuicli for Educational and Vocational 
r'lanning (SDS) was inappropriate to use with 
blacks since, it may steer tncm toward more 
j^caJistic occupations not requiring a college cdii- 
. Ctiiion. Hie purpose of the siudy was lo compare 
liic pattern of vocational planning choices for 
* black and white s^udenu and lo determine 8lu» 
dcni satisfaction v^ith SDS results. The SDS wai 
administered lo 143 blacks during freshman 
Qricnlalion luid their results were compaied to a 
random sample of whiles. Results indicated that 
blacks tended to choose SocijJ occupations more 
often, compared :o more Realistic and Investiga- 
tive choices by whites. TImt blacks tend lo sock 
social service occupaliohH has been demonstrated 
in several other studies. There were no difference 
in satisfaction with SDS rcsului between blacka 
and whites. Impliculions for counseling blacks 
were discussed and the study concluded that the 
SDS was equally appropriate for blacks and 
whites. (Author) 
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Meier ^ John Ji. Anti (^he.rs 
. AdminlV.i ^xlon^ Scoring, and Interpretation 
N:' <nu»l (or the Indtvldnal Learning DisabUitln 
Clicxroom ,*»crecnlng Inittnmwnl. 

Colorado IJrvv.. Denver. Medical Center. 
. Pub Date 71 

Note— Hip.; Revised and enlarged edition of 
1970' publication 

Available front— Dr. John H. Meier, Dr. Marion 
T. Giles, or Mr. Vcrl O. Cazier, JFK Child 
Development Center, University of Colorado 
Medical Center, 4200 East Ninth Avenue, 
^>cnvL-r, Colorado 80220 (no price quoted) 

EUUS Price N5F'$0,6S HC Not AvaUaWc from 

Dcs<;nploi^-~» Behavior Rating Scales, Bibliogra- 
phies, l*\'aluation Methods, *Lcaming Disabili- 
ties,- Manuals, Reference Materials, Remedial 
l;)struclioii, Scoring, *Screening Tests, Studeqt 
Uvaluntion, *Tcsling, *Test Interpretation 
Identifiers— II. DCSI 

Tltis niamial for administering, scoring, and In- 
terpreting tlie Individual learning Disabilities 
Screening instrument is introduced with the 
denniiiori, prevalence, and etiology of learning 
disabilities. Next, a sample of the Individual 
Lcrtrntng Disabilities Classroom Screening Instru- 
ment (ItDCS!) is provided. The administration 
and scoring of the ILDCSI are explained, and 
brief descriptions and interpretations of each of- 
the eight individual learning disability categories-^*^' - 
described on the ILDCSl Scoring Form are given. 
An annotated list of tests and procedures most ' 
frequently used in the diagnosis of an individual 
learning disability is included, the items appearing 
under the following categories: intelligence, per* 
eepluai. neurological evaluation; pediatric evalua- 
tion; academic achievement and diagnostic tests; 
uia*£^nostic language and concept formation tests; 
rcadijjcss and screening tests; and social com- 
petence test. Suggested activities, teaching 
method.>{, and preventive techniques are provided 
;is aids for the teacher in applying remcdi*! 
techniques. Included in these activities are those 
presented in the Facilitator's Handbook 11, 
E*pis(vics and .Program Implementation for 
S.O.L.-Si-stem for 0|)cn Learning. An index is 
provided of the episodes and their subgroups or 

units. References and a selected bibliography are_ 

. provided. (DB) / ' . 

o ■■■ 
ERLC 
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Holmcn. Milton G. I>Kter, Ric/uird 
Educational and Psych<>lo0cal Testing; ,\ Study of 

the Industry and Its Practices. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N Y. 
Pub Date (71] 
Note-226p.^ 

Available from--Russ;ll Sage Foundation. 230 
Park Avenue, New York. N.Y. I()0l7 (no price 
quoted) 

Document Not Available from EDRS, 
Descriptors— Academic Achicvcmcni, Clinical 
Experience; *Concopt formation,. Counsolmg 
Services, *Educational Testing, *Evalu'atIon 
Techniques, Industry, Personnel Selection," Pro- 
gram Evaluation, *Psychological Testing, Stan 
. dards, •Testing, Tes? Results 

The application of tests in clinical and counsel* 
ing work, in educational achievement testing, and^ 
in personnel selection is discus.scd. An analysis of 
the organizations v/hich comprise the testing in- 
dustry, including the various puhlishcrs and 
developers of tests and also the test .scoring or- 
ganizations. is given. The concept of an Jissess- 
ment system and the dctlnition of it.^ parts are 
developed in detail. The componci'.s of a com- 
pcient a.s.scssment system are defi .'ed; also, it is 
shown how these requirements c.in assist in ihc 
evaluation of ■ any .uv^'^;i:ent pruKram. 
(Author/CK) 
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JacobsQn, Thomas J, 

Interpreting the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 

Usln|> Visuals. 
Pub Date Mar 72 
Note— 62p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— Audiovisual Aids. 'Occupational 

Tests, ♦Testrng, 'Test Interpretation, 'Test 

Results, 'Vocational Counseling 
Identifiers— Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 

This is a presentation of a new method for in- 
terpreting the Ohio' Vocational Interest Survey 
(OViS) using visuals. The OVIS. administered in 
43 high schools in San Diego County, California, 
was intended to complcm.ent the existing school 
guidance and counseling programs by providing 
the students with ?heir measured and expressed 
occupational in5?;f^4^ to assist them :n career 
planning. Through the admt,'>is«mion of these 
tests, a program was devised consisting of a- 
demonstration of the use of a prepared kit of 
materials available to assist counselors arul 
teachers in interpreting the OVIS. The kit con- 
sists of masters for the production of overhead 
transparencies for a group presentation on the in- 
terpretation of the OVIS, a teacher-counselor's 
guide, and an index that relates OVIS scale 
scores to VIEW (Vital Information for Education 
and Work) .oceupitions and Volume II of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Research in- 
dicating the effectiveness of group interpretation 
of OVIS results with prepared visuals are 
presented. The kit of materials, is available by 
writing to OVIS Test Editor; Harcourt Brace 
Janovich, Inc., 757 Third Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 
I00I7. (WS) 
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Paulson, F. Leon 

The Oregon Preschool Tcsl of Interpersonal 

Cooperation: Preliminary Results. 
Spons Agency— Children's Television Workshop, 

New York, N.Y. 
Pub Date Apr 72 

Note— I3p.; Paper prepared for presentation at 
the Annual Meeting of the Western Psychologi- 
cal Assoc., PorUand, Oregon, April, 1972 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3,29 
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Descriptors — Bcha\ior Pjttttns. Chsfd PcvcI'mv 
mcnt. *(jroup Activities, •Intcr^icrsonal Re!a- 
tronship. *Preschoi'l Children. 'I'.-jywholog;^-.'.! 
Testing, *So(: jal Bchaviot. Icsi.v 

Identifiers— •Orvi',on Preschool i est of '.ntcrpci 
sonal Cooperation 

Preliminary results arc presented for an mstru 
mcnt to measure social behavior oi pie>^hiH»l 
children, focusing on eoopcrntioi:.. ('ooperiitt.>n is 
defined cither as behavior for the joint gain ot 
the paiticipants in an intcractum or bchavuM \\\ 
which each child attains his individual gojil The 
Oregon Preschool Vest of Inlcn^irrsonai Cooikmu 
tion (OFUC System), a situ:i:ional Icm which 
permits .systematic ob.servation.s ol behavior in 
realistic contexts, elicits cooperative resptm.scs 
and permits social behavior to bo quantified. 
Several conclusions arc drawn: I ) The tendency 
for children to cooperation varies with .M;uatit;in 
2) The behavior of each meniher of a pair cannot 
be treated as stalisticasiy indepcndcni; 
Cot'.peration defined as a complex, heterogentius 
concept accounts for a small but relatively stable 
amount of variance across situations; 4 ) The data 
ir/dic ite reasonable infernal stability of the mea- 
sure; and 5) Relati'onships bet\yeen at;.ii sex, ami 
frequency of cooperative responses were noted. 
(I..H) ' ■ ■ ■ . 
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The i>raw-A»Classroom "Test": Ai> Overview. 
Toronto Boird of Education (<)nti»''io). Research 

Dept ' 
Pub Date Sep V)6 
Note— 1 Of? 

EDHS Price Ml- $0.65 H;>$3,29 

Descriptors— AchiccTt'.'nt. *Kir'-d^rgartcn Chil 
drcn, Measurcmerit In's'.ruments, Measurement 
Techniques, •^Jonverhal Tests, ♦Perception 
Tests, Projective Tests, 'Psyehoeducational 
Processes, Student Evaluation. *Tcsl Construc- 
tion, Testing, Test Interpretation, lest Relia- 
bility; Test Validity 

The Draw-A-Classroom Te:a was designed tt) 
provide information ( I ) on how a child perceives 
the world and how this world is influenced by 
school experiences and (2) about the developing 
concepts and idc^kS in the child's mental, emo- 
tional, and social areas of growth, i'his test ib one 
part of a larger Study oi Achievement, and h,j^:. 
been administered u base population o? ?i,695 
ciiikireri over a six-year period. The test was ad- 
ministered by gi'rt-y.rt:;: tj;)ch child paper, crayons, 
and standard instiiss^rt7.s to draw his classroom. 
Upon compU ?ion, tlte Vjld's explanation of his 
drawing was affixed to the drawing. A coding 
system based on a "constant" foundati<m was 
devised. Three constants were evaluated: space, 
people, and objects. A total of 83 analysis catego- 
ries have resulted, with an average of over 80*^?- 
intcrrater reliability. It is thought that the scoring 
results, currently being analyzed, will provide a 
valid look at the child's psychocducatibnal world 
through a drawing. (JS) , j . 
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Guthrie, P. D. 

Measures PcrUiniiig lo Hcalth^ucation.vlll, \|.' 

cohol. An Annotated Bibliography. 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Mcasurenjcnt, aiid 

Evaluation, Princeton, N.J. . - 

•Report No— ERIC-TM- 10 
Pub Date Aug 72 
Note-~55p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0,65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— *AIcoholism, *Annotatcd Bibliogra- 
phies, Attitude Tests, Behavior Rating Scales, 
Health' Eduear^on, Measurement Technii]ucs, 
Scoring, Testing, Test Reliability. 'Test 
Reviews, Test Validity 

An annotated bibliography of instruments 
designed to assess attitudes, behaviors, practices,, 
knowledge, and correlations tn the area of al- 
ebhoi are described. Some of the instruments 
described aro for use with general populations of 
students or adults and others are appropriate only 
for .use with alcohol-dependent respondents. The 
annotations provide data on ( I ) the purpose of 
the tests; (2) groups for which they are intended; . 
(3) test subdivisions or trsted skills, behaviors, or 
competencies; (4) administration; (j) scoring; 
(6) interpretation;. and (7) standardiz^ation. The 
teehnica) data accompanying each annotation in- 
cludes only the kinds of norms available and the 
types of studies performed. (Author) 
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NeLum, Howard F. 

Project MINI-SCORE Final Rep4»rt. 

Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis. Dept. of Trade 

and Industrial Education. 
Spons Agency— Office of Education (DHEW), 

Washington, D. C. Div.- of Comprehensive and 

Vocationiil Research. 
Pub Date Sep 72 
Note— 74 p. 

Available from— University of Miiinesuta, College 
of E*ducation, Department of Industrial Ed,, 
Mtnneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— Data Analysis, Data Bases, In- 
dividual Differences, Po.st Secondary [iduca- 
tion, predictive Validity, Standardized Tests, 
*Slate Programs, 'Student Characteristics, Ta- 
bles (Data), 'Testing Programs, Tests of Sig- 
nificance. Vocatiunal Adjusimeni, '^Vucational 
Counseling, Vocatiunal Development, •Voca- 
tional Education, Voealional Interests 
Identitlers— Minnesula, *Project MINI SCORE 

.As an over\'iew of a 6 -year federally funded 
stale program. Project MINI-SCORE's Hnal re- 
port is intended lo provide guidance personnel in 
Minnesota with occupatiunal data useful for 
cuunseling high schoul students. Over 1 7,500. ap- 
plicants In the full-time day programs offered in 
24 Minnesota Area Vocational-Technical Schools 
were tested with a battery of Hve standardized 
vocational, personality, and aptitude tests and a 
personal data sheet in order to determine signifi- 
cant individual differences among those who are 
accepted into these .schools, begin related em- 
ployment, and achieve "iuccessful viieational ad- 
ju.stment, and .those who do not. From these data 
bases, three iii.struments pruved most useful for 
predicting success fur vocatiunal "Students: ( 1 ) the 
1 Minnesota Vocational interest inventory; (2) the 
Sixteen Persuiiiility Factor Qucstiunnaire, and (3) 
the Minnesota. Impiirtance Questionnaire. Other 
sueeess eriteria were inconsistent, although the 
existence of significant difl'erences arnong male 
and female groups <ind those sueccssful in dif- 
. ferent occupations was documented fruin pre-en- 
rollment test data. Numeruus tables present the 
data. Supplementing this document are five com- 
prehensive explanatluns of all statistical analyses, 
previuusly announced as ED 064 521 -ED 064 
525 and -titled "Project^ MINI-SCORE Final 
■ -Technical Reports." (AG) 
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DeCrtiw, Roger ^ Ed. 

Adult Reading Abilities: Definitions and Mea^ure- 
■ ments. 

National Reading Center Foundatiun, Washing- 
ton, DC. 
■ Pub Date 15 Jul 72 
Note — 6p.- 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors — * Adult Literacy. Adult Reading 
Programs, • Bulletin.s, Functional Reading. 
^■Literacy, Puhlications, Reading, *Reading 
Ability, Reading Habits. Reading Skills, ♦Read- 
ing Tests, •Tests 

The progress of several projects defining and 
measuring adult literacy is reported in this publi- 
cation ol the National Reading Center. A summa- 
ry description of the basic approach of the pro- 
ject is given, rather than a digest of findings. 
Among the studies reported on are the National 
Assessment of Educational Progre4is (NAEP) in 
reading, the Adult Performance Level Study of] 
life .skills and requirements, the Louis Harris 
study of real -life related reading ohjeetives,. and 
the Educational Testing Service .study of adult 
reading behavior. (RS) 
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Bostdorff, Ricfianl S. 

Employee Selection Criteria for Training* Pro- 
grams. 

Missouri Univ., Columbia. Bxtcnsion Education 
Dept. 

Pub Date May 72 , ■ ' " 

Note— 62p.;Tn' Fulfillment of Requirements for i 

Master's Problem 
EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— * Educational Programs. Ir mployees. 
Indu.stry, Leadership Qualities,- Leadership 
Training, •Management, * Management Educa- 
tion. Mariptiwer Utili/.;itiori. Masters Theses. 
Questionnaires, Statistical Data, I'ables (Data). 
♦Test Resu'- " Tests 
Identifiers— awshe Adaptaliility Test 

The idcr. ii of persons qualifiod for 

management (/ .luotis in supermarkets is the sub- 
ject of this report based un a ma.ster's problem, 
The overall objective of the study was lo develop 
criteria that would indicate an emplnyee's. abili- 
ties in leadership, conimunieation.s, malhemaiics, 
and judgment. The development of managem«:TU 
training was ba.sed on 2 hypotheses: ( 1 ) There is 
a p<.>.sitive eorreialion between attaining the p<.>si- 
tion of manager and that perstMi's attaining 
leadership in high school and college activities or 
sports; and (2) Present managers will score 80'.? 
or higher on the Tiffin Law.she Adapiahilily Test. 
Results indicate that the Tilfni Lawshe lest ean 
be used by tho .supermarket industry in selection 
of persons for training programs; a questionnaire 
gave an adequate indication of leadership ability; 
education did intluenee the test scores; and the 
test and que.stionnaire- did not take personality, 
altitudes and goals inlo consideration. However, 
the Extcn.sion Division of the University; eonld 
coordinate indu.stry training programs, and one 
ean u.sc scientific principles to arrive at sound, 
u.scful, and pertinent information. (RS) 
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Caller. Alan Jt. 

Systems for Observing Parent-Child Interactions. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Eariy Childhood Bduea- 
tion, Urbana, 111. , 

Spons Agency— Office of Child Development CD- 
HEW), Wjishington, D.C; OiTiee of Education 
(DHEW), Washington, D C, 

Pub Dnte Jun 72 

■Note~-32p. 

Available from — College of Education Currieu-* 
lum Laboratory, University of Illinois,- 1210 
' West Springfield, Avenue, Urbana, Illinois, 

61801 ($0.60)' ■ ■ 
EDRS Price MF-$0.6S HC-$3.29 . 
Descriptors— Childhood Attitudes, Early .Child- 
hood, •Infant . Behavior, Mcitsurenient 
Techniques, •Observation, * Parent Child Rela- 
tionship, Relationship, Tests 
This repoci is concerned with .sy.stcms useful 
for ob-serving parent-child bchavioi. Part I. 
discusses observations in. contrived situations, un- 
st rue lured situatiun.s; in neighborhoods, 1 a Ixsra lo- 
ry, home and classroom. The paper details the 
point-time sainpling approach, interse&sion rating 
procedure, anecdotal records, diary descriptions, 
(topical and comprehensive) and narrative sum- 
maries. In Part 11., basic observational procedures 
are presented, along with ihirteen conducted ex- 
periments involving Mother/infant, Mother/Child. 
The methods used in testing for verbal expres- 
sion, cooperation. with tutor, :uixieties, lax eontirol 
of the child, hostile invulvcment*; and interest iii 
the child's education, are outlined and evaluated. 
An annotated bibliography is included. (RH) 
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Cix)ki John J. . 

Test Anthology*: Fugitive and Standardized Tests. 
Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Instruction, 

Madison. " . 

Pub Date [711 
Note— 257p. 

EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC-$9^ 

Descriptors— •Annotated Bibliographies, 
Behavior Rating Scales, 'Exceptional Child 
Education, •Handicapped Children, •Stan- 
dardized Tests, Student Evaluation, •Testing 
The test anthology designed for special educa- 
tion administrators, teachers, and program plan- 
ners contains approximately 300 entries eonsistr 
ing of standardized and fugitive tests, .behavior 
rating-scales, and summary evaluation sheets. En- 
tries are indexed by key words which are descrip- 
tive of the testing instrument and. by author. An 
alphabetized contents table precedes both key 
word and author indexes. Entries generally in- 
dicate key word, title, purpose of the instrument, 
author, age range for which the test is designated, 
number assigned ' for computer alphabetizirig, 
library call number, category or type of instru- 
ment, date the instrument' was entered into the 
index,'and all key words for the instrument. It is 
'explained that special education personnel .may 
request by mail from the Department of Public 
Instruction Library . in Madison, Wisconsin, data 
sheets which supply ordering information and 
pertinent data abstracted from the instrument 
manual or instructions. Relevant research and 
evaluative studies are iricluded. Data sheets are 
intended to allow the user to make a fairly 
detailed appraisal Of the entry without examining 
the instrument. It is noted that copies of the test- 
ing instiunients may be procured only by eoniaet- 
ing the developers directly. (GW) - 
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Kan. rhyilh A. 

Stimulus Picdiffervnt' ,< n and NUxiificiiliiMi !»f 

Childrin's Racial Suaudos. 
Pub D;ilc ?: 

N.iic - I5p.. Papet piescmt\i .n the S.Uth .Vnimal 
Convention of llic AnK'rti.;in PsychoU^^ival .'Vs- 
soiialioti Olouolulu. Hawaii. ScpicnUvf 
1072) 

KDRS Price MF-$0.65 Hr-&3.2^ 

Dc.scriplors~CaUe;isi;ins. *Ch;inginu ".•XtiauJes. 
•Childliood Altitudes. Control Oioups. llxixTri. 
mental Groups, Grade 2. Grade 6. Kiniiergai- 
ten Children, Negroes. Perception.' Prescluxil 
Children. • Racial .^^uUldes, Stimuli. 'Task 
Performance, Test Results, Test*,. "Visual 
Stimuli 

Idcntiriers— Projective Prejudice Test. Soci.il 
Distance Index 

The theoretical rationale uiiderly^ig the- present 
investigation.s bcjiins wi*!i the assumption OrM 
perceptual categoriz;niou i»f racial groups is a 
prerequisite for subjii-qucm altitude devvlopmeni. 
It is predicted that if increased pereeplual 
similarity of other groups does indeed iiiiiiate al- 
titude acqui.sition, then it follows thai a decrease 
in similarity should comvisely inakr il more dif« 
ficult for the child to maintain negative attitudes. 
For I he l.sl .study, 192 nursery school and kin- 
dergarlcn Ss were used. Hall* of ihc Ss were black 
and half white. In order to lest the prediction, 
two-choice diserimination learning ia.sk"s were 
u.scd to as.sess similarity. The iiusks employed 
schematic facial 'drawings a.s discriniinanda. 
Stimuli were presented hy means of a Kendler- 
type apparatus with two apertures. Tlie Hndings 
arc gener.illy in accordance with the vjcu that ra- 
cial lubels may incrca.se the porcepiunl simtliinty 
of anothi'i lace- prior to ihi-.time thai children 
enter the firsi^yrade. The second siudy soupht \p 
obtain data with regard to the question a: what 
happens to altitudes when percepuial di»Te?vntia«- 
lion techniques are introduced. Ss were 06 hlaek 
' and white children from the second and .sixth 
grade. The two tests of major interest lo this 
study are the Projective Prejudice Te.si and a So- 
cial Distance Index. On holli instrumenl.s, Ss were 
told- that testers wanted lo know what kinds. ot 
things make children want lo be friendly -with 
other children. Findings include*. ( 1 ) Younger 
children expressed more prejudice, and (2) Both 
distinctive labeling and stimulus preditferentiation 
training elicited lower prejudice .scores than did a. 
no-label control condition. .(CK) 
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U\tTiy\Um. Sumuel A. 

A Ciusswai Vv'sl -Theory Approach t« Crilcrkm- 

Ktfcrtiiccd "l-LSbi;. 
Vxxb Date 72 

N<iu.-- 13p; l\ipcr presented ai ihc uniiual mccl- 
in^: 01 the Ainoffeau Kducalionul Research As- 
KMCiatioM (Chicug\>. Ilf.. April. \^12) 

KDKS Prifi' f!C-$3.29 

LX!vei I ptur.— •Criterion Referenced TcsU, 
* U-'«ts. * I henries 

A ciiieri{iii?icfervnccd test is defined in this 
I>apei us an> teM fiir which the test user wanlii to 
eoiiipaje each Student's scure not with ihc mean 
of vmic Kfwup. hut with a speeitlud criterion 
seme, which Joes not depend on the scores the 
stiidciiis aetually oht;iin on the test. Thi^ dcfini- 
dun. It 'ts poiiitoil out, implies thai all Ihu items 
on :he lest innst measure "the same thing. A clas- 
sical U:M theory for eriicrion-refercneeJ lesis is 
dt: rived. 
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AdkUis, 0{M\>{hy C. 

ObJ<-ctlv« Meavurcn^cnt of Emcrfilng ~AffMtivf 

Tralu In Preschool Children. 
Hawaii Untv.« Honolulu. CoU. of Educmion. 
Spons Agcncy—Ornce of Economic Oppori unity, 

Wushin^ion, D.C. Community ActkHi Program. 
Pub Date 6 Sep 68 

Ninc . I'apcr prcM'ntfd ni AiTicrican 

IVycl»MJ«>>*ical A*.'uniatM»n anniinl mceling 
(KOth. ItunoUiUi. U:>w.iu. Sepi fy. \U12) 

Desci I plniN— •Affective Tests. Alliiude Tc.%lJ», 
Cultural nirrerrnccs. •IZvaluaiion 1echniquc!(, 
r'acfor Analysts, Mcasiircn>eni Insirgmcnu. 
Mciksurcmcnt Techniques, *M<)tivatu>n.- Pcr- 
Mmality Tcsl'i, •F*rcsch<xil ChHdrcn, Hcspon>c 
Style ( TciLs), Speeches, Statistical An^lysin, 
TcRls. Test Valitluy 
Idcnlifiers— Ciumpgiwkics, ftcadstarl 

An ohjcciive measure of rr.ouvation to achieve 
for preschtwl children called Gumpgookies is 
described. It is an object ivc-pro]cc live rechni<)uc 
th.j' requires choice between two uUernale types 
nf beaavior portrayed in pictures and abeompany* 
.ing vcfiiiii descriptions. Oumpgookles arc 
anii>cba-likc crcalll^e^ who behave In ways in- 
tended to show differences io motivation. The 
liiMfir^- of the development I'^f the test is rcvlewc*! 
and tcsults. of cxlcusive te\tiiiji reptuiccl. I'iicton 
.in.ily/eJ were M:iln>ol cn)f»ynK'nl, Mrif evaluation, 
piiq>tiMvc heli.iviof. >clf C4>nndcnec tmd inslru- 
inirital .uriivity, I'.thnic-cuUural ilifleienc'CK urc 
evLiiniiictf A inaj*n pioblein wit)i ihe develiip- 
. meni w.is in ri j;;ird to resjMMise seis which led to 
ihc cuncUiMon that these may be more important 
in ciher tests than is rccof;ni/cd. The paper con- 
cludes. wiU) u biief description of initial develop- 
nR'iu of iisin>t the Guinp^iKikie technique lo men- 
sure other trails in the afTective dt>muin Mich an 
w.ui.itftcd self-esteem, warfurted other entccm, 
and inti-f^nty or rcnponftibility. (OJ) 
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FfyU. n<*tmld W Kunmt. Hoth Houtiu 
il«>v XhKs \\ Foel if> Tukc A IV-rsonylily Test? 
SpiMis Agency — National Science Foundatton, 
■ Washin>;ton. D C. 

Nute-^llp.t Solicited by ihe A.;>crican 
Psjchotu^ieal Avsncialion 

Enil.S Pricv MK-$0.ft5 HC-$.V29 

DcseripUivs— Atlective Tests. Alliiuac Tests. 
<."alaIo>».s. llv.ilitiition 1 echniiiu^^-s. Measuicmenl 
TochnivViOs: M'eT**in;Ouy lev'.s. Psychological 
l.v.lUiation. Kcse.irch MclhiHit^lo^y. •Kcsp»msc 
Style <1 cms). Student Attituilcs. Icelmical Re- 
poits. •TevtmK. • Test KcU ihiiils . •Tests 

Ideniiliefs— M.«lowc Cfowne Social Approval. 
Ihurstone Dotninance. Thurstone RciV-ct»vc. 
WcUh Anxiety, Wel»h Repression 



After taking a pcrwnalily te»t. kuhjc-cts re- 
ported their reactions to hetng icstcMl. Reaction* 
were divcriie. even in the lame subject, hree 
rrtpon«« to !0 questions were coded into 16 
categoriea within five browJ groupeu Dc«irc f-x in- 
fonnauon about the tc« and about »clf. nod criti- 
cism of testing were very prcvakiii; erilicisnts ot 
self and apptehensions were les.s frequent. Three 
Rividies yicMtd rather similar results. Inventories, 
however, elicit s»iinewhat different patterns of 
tcaciions from, other tests. These diverse; rcaC' 
lions nta> underlie response, sets inul. eon- 
mrqiu-ullv, in*p'»»r ''^^* M^'idity of perNonuliiy mea* 
nurcnu-nts Apiuopriale increases \\\ the struclurn' 
tion of t»ur lest* sccni ciOled for. (Author) 
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Attitude Toward School: Grades K • 12. 

Instructional Objectives Exchange, Los Angeles. 
Calif. 

Spons Af.ency— California Univ.. Los Angeles. 

Center for the Study of Evaluation. 
Note-177p. 

Availatile from— The Instructional Objectives 
Exchange, P.O. Box 24095, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90024 

Document Not Available, from EDRS. 
Descriptors— 'Affective Objectives, •Attitude 
Tests, Catalogs. Classroom Observation 
Techniques, Intermediate Grades, •Measure- 
ment instruments. Primary Grades, Projective 
Tests, Secondary Grades, 'Tests 
Identiriers— A Picture Choice, Aspirations for 
Grade Level Completion, Headlines in the 
NcwA. High School on TV, If You Had a Visi- 
tor, Imagine TKal, Persons and Places, School 
Sentimcril tndcx. Subject Area Preferences, 
Task Completion Take Your Pick 
This collection of instructional objectives and 
related measuring instruments is one of two In- 
structitmal Objectives Exchange publications 
devoted CKClusively to affective objectives and 
measures. Concerning attitudf^ toward school, it 
describes procedures used in preparing objectives 
and measures and their possible uses. Objectives- 
are listed according to grade range, that is, pri- 
mary (grades K-3), intermcc'iaic (grades 4-6) and . 
secondary (grades 7-12). Ea :h objective includes 
B page reference to the concluding section of 
tests. Each purl of this .sceion includes (I) a 
measuring device, (2) a dcsciipiton and rationale 
for it, (3) directions for admiri'sterir.g it, and (4) 
directions for scoring. It contains: 27 different al- 
(hude tests of which five urc dircci measure*, 13 
arc inferential and nine arc observational indico- 
. tors. JDJ) ' 
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Nurikawa, Otane And Otfttrx 

Attitudes Related lo Tolerance: Gradcf 9-12. 

Instructional Objectives Exchange. AngelcB, 
Calif.. 

Spons .Agency— California Univ.. Los An^clet, 

Center for the Study of I'viituiition. 
Pub Date 71 
Note— I Up. 

Availahle from— Instruciionnl Ohjccltvci 
r.xcltnngc, P.O. Uox 24tW5, Los Angele:*, CaUf. 
901)24 

Document Not Aviillable from KDR.S. 

Descriptors— •Affective Ohjective.s, ♦Attitude 
Tents. Classroom Observation Techniques, Edu- 
ealion>! Objectives. •Ethnic Relations, •Mea- 
surement Instruments, •Measurement 
Techniques, .Rating Scales, Sec.mdary Grades, 

' Self devaluation, Soeiometric Vechniques, Stu- 
dent Attitudes. Tests 

Identifiers'— Contemporary Image Survey, Gmup 
Description Scale, Interaction Attitude Indei, 
Personal Perspective Scale. Social Reaction 
Scale 



This fi>llcctum of m^i'^uction.il objective.*; nod 
rclMlc»> mcasorinn insTrunu'Ut.s is the thirtl Insintc- 
iKiniil t)bicctivt^ I vch.in^;^- p»4l«licnln>i\ lU'voicd 
lo nnVcti^c obf<'Ctives It concerns toUiance for 
the val'ics and i»pn»n»ns of 4'11k ts In'i^cnci.d. the 
mnienuls in c ^loipu**! lo Iv ti^ed u iih srci^iulary 
schoi^l Miulcots, >:i:uU'v y-ir. I lie nno'^uy ot the 
object ivj'v ate n>cavuri'il by paper and |X'nc»l 
tests, Siunc of which ask iho le.^rner iti provtde a 
direct self- teptut nnd others of which utilise nn 
indirect approiich, sccurintJ! students iiutKnicnts 
which require infcrei^ces Soetomnnc devices 
and obscrvativm techniques arc a I si'' included. 
Each objective includes a reference to n measure 
of thill objective. Hireci setf-rcport general mea- 
sures ate Persona! Pers]X!Clive Scale I and 11 ,ind 
Policy Choice r.vhntc nicasurcs arc Ortitip 
Description Scale. Interaction Attitude Index. So- 
cial Reaction Scale, and Contemporary Image 
Survey, rnfereniial paper and pencil instniment.s 
arc Situation-Reaction Scale and Ethnic Attitude 
Measure. (DJ) 
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Measures of Self Concept: Gradi's K-12. 
Instructional Objectives f-xchangc. Los Angeles. 
Calif. 

Spons Agency— California Univ., Los Angeles. 

Center for the Study of Evaluation. 
Note— lOOp. 

Available from~lnstructii>na) Objectives 
Exchange, P.O. bc^x 24095. > os Angeles, Calif. 
90024 

Document Not A^fiUabte from KORS. 

Desc r i pto r s — * Afif f » c t i ve O bjeci i ves , • A 1 1 i t utf e 
Tests, Educational Objectives, Inlcnncxiiatc 
Grades, •Meas;j)remcnt Instruments, Priinars 
Grades. Ouesiinnnaires, Secondary Grades. 
•Self Conce/.»l. Tests. Student Attitudes. Tests 

Idenlifiers— Ch^' wnc »? Job Inventory. Class Pl.-iy. 
Paremal Apv-ivval Index. Self Appraisal Inven- 
tory, Televvsion Actors 

This coUeciTon of instructional objectives and 
related measuring instruments is the first c( In- 
structional Objectives Exchange collections 
devoted to affective objectives. It cor^cems mea- 
sures of self concepts.. The collection is divided 
into five major sections. The discussion of the 
collection's (.)rg;ani/.utian is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the de^'clopment procedures. I he tliird 
sections details possible uses. The objectives 
themselves are listed aee:2rding to grade ranges, 
that is primary (grades K-3), intermediate (grades 
4-6), and secondary (grades 7-12). At the close 
of each objective a page reference refers to ilie 
concluding section which 'contains measuring 
devices, their rationales, and directions" for ad- 
ministering and scoring them. Measures included 
are Self Appraisal Inventories at the primary, in- 
termediate and secondary levels; Chcxisc a Job 
Inventory; Parental Approval Index; The Class 
Play; Television Actors; W'liiii Would Vou Do? at 
both intermediate and secondary levels; Work 
Posting and Perceived 'Approval Situations. (DJ) 
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Judgment: Deductive l>ogk and Aasumption 

Recofinillon: Grades 7-12. 
Instructional Objectives Exchange, Los Angeles. 
V Calif. , 

IJ^xins Agency— California Univ., Los Angeles. 

Center for the Study of Evaluation. 
Pub Date 71 . 
Note— 68p. 

Available . from — Instructional Objectives 
Exchange, Box 24095, Los Angeles. Calif. 
90024 

Document Not Available from EDRS. 

Descriptors— Ac hlcvcmenl Tests. •Aptitude. 
Tests. Cognitive Development. •Cognitive 
Measurement, Cognitive Processes, Educational 
"Objectives. Evaluation Techniques, •Logic, 
Logical Thinking. *Mcasurcment InstrumcnSs, 
•Measurement Techniques, Secondary Grades, 
Tests 

Idenlifiers-^Assumplion Recognition Index, Cla.ss 
Reasoning Index. Conditional Reasoning Index> 
Recognizing Reliable Observations 
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This collection of objective* and related mea- 
sures deab with one side of judgment: deductive 

• logic and assumption recognition. They are sug- 
gestive of students' ability lo make judgments 
based on logical analysis -raiher than comprehen- 
sive indices of overall capacity for judgment. 
They include Condniona) Reasoning Index, 
Reasoning Index, Aasufr;ption .Recognition Index 
(I and Ih), and Recog.i'zing" Reliable Obacrva- 

• tionr SiaAed object! vet rt Ter %o related mctnrrea. 

A doM:ri|»li«>n »o<l riulonii e iw well un directions 
for :iilni«ni*(tcring nml Nccring nre g>vcn for CAch 
mutiMire. ( l)J ) 
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Ruch, WiUiam W. 

SUtLsticai. Legal, and Moral Problems In Follow- 
ing the EEOC Guidelines. 
Pub Date 21 Apr 72 

Note-^l^p.: Paper presented at the annual meet- 
ing of Western Psychological Association (Por- 
tland. Oregon, April 21, 1972) 

EDRS Price MF-S0.65 HC.$3.29 

DcivOriplors— Aptitude Tests. •CiviJ Rights, Deci- 
sion Making, Employment Problems, Job Skills, 
Legal Problems, Minority Groups,. Moral Is-, 
sues. Predictive Ability (Testing), * Predictive 
Measurement, Predictor Variables, .^Racial Dif- 
feri;nces. Speeches, Statistical Analysis, ^Test 
Bias, Testing, TcsJ Interpretation, Test Validity, 
* Vocational Aptitude 

Statistical, legal and moral problems involved 
in following the EEOC guidelines are described. 
The guidelines require separate data for minority 
and non>mtnority groups with differential cu; ofT 
scores for aptitude tests which have u racial bias. 
Problems reviewed include: identification of *d- 
cial bi.is in tests is difficult; giving one race an 
' advantageous cutoff over another may be unfair, ■ 
creating legal challenges; and determining selec- 
tion by race may. diminish the effectiveness of the 
work group. The author suggests selection on the 
basis of proportion of numbers of: each race ap- 
plying, takiiig the top from each group. (Di) 
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Ptdritii, Bonnie Pedrini, D. T.' 
Intelligent Intelligence Testing. 
Note— 7 p. 

EDRS Prke MF-$0.65 UC-$3.29 
Descriptors — Cognitive Processes, Culture Free 
Tests. F,valuation Criteriu. InteUigencc Dif- 
ferences, ^Intelligence Quotient, ^Intelligence 
Tests. Measurement Instruments. Measurement 
Techniques^ ♦Racial Discrimination. Technical 
Reports, •Testing. Test Interpretation 
Identifieni— Rosenthal Effect •• 

Intelligence tests should be used to help per- 
sons; they should.not be used to penalize persons. 
Furthermore, our focus should be on treatment; it 
should not be on labeling. 1Q testers often stig- 
matize young children and poor persons (chil- 
dren, adolescents, adults). Large groups of Black 
Americans,' Spanish Americans, and Indian Amer- 
icans arc probably mis-classified as tO: ability 
because of a differential society and culture. This 
paper attempts to develop a better understanding 
of tests ani*. testing. K intelligence testing is to 
continue, ilishould be done intelligently. But the 
time, effort, and money, could be better spent in 
treatment procedures: developmental, corrective, 
remedial, educational, vocational,, personal, so- 
cial. (Author) 
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Horne^ Eleanor K. Ed, . 

Toct Colledkm BuUetbi. 

Educational Tesiing.Servicc. Princeton, N.J, 

Pub Date Jul*72 

Note-28p. 

EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC.$3.29 . 

. Descriptors— Academic Achievement, Achieve- 
ment Tc-stfi, Attitude Tests, •Bibliographies; 
Bulletins, •Catalogs, ♦Measurement Instm- 
. ments. National Competency Tests, Perception 
Tests. Psychological Tests, C^uestionnEires, Rat- 
ing Scales, ♦Resource Materials, ♦Tests, Test 
Selection 
Identificrs—Pfoiect Head Start 



• This is a quaneriy digest of information on 
tests located in the test collection of Educational 
Testing Service. In addition to the extensive libra- 
ry of tests and other measurement devices, ii ab».'» 
includes a special Head Stan ^ test collection 
established to provide information about instru- 
ments for those engaged in research oi project 
direction involving young children. New Acquisi 
tions include sections on achievement; connmon 
examinations; specialty examinations; personality, 
interest, attitudes and opinions; and miscellane- 
ous, sensory motor, unidentified. A second sec« 
tion reports announcements received related to 
tests. A third section reports testing. programs for 
1972-1973, reporting the test, administration, and 
contact persons for each. The final sccti'^'> gives 
addresses of publishers and organizations whose 
materials and services are mentioned in the BuU 
letin. (pJ) 
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Dunn, James A. 

The Investigation of Cfaildrcn^s School Anxiety: A 

Theory, Procedure, and Results. 
Pub Date 69 

Note— 1 1 p.; Presented in Symposium at Western 
Psychological -^.dsoctatiori Meeting (Vancouver, 
British Columbia, 1969) 
EDRS Prke MF-$<X65 HC-$3.29 - i." 
> Descriptors— ♦Anxiety, Bibliographies, Educa- 
tional Improvement, Factor Analysis, 1 nter- 
mediate Grades, Measurement Techniques, 
*Personality Assessment, Predictive Mensurc- 
meiil, * Psychological Patterns, Psychometrics. 
Questionnaires, Rating Scales, Speeches. 
Statistical Analysis, ♦Test Construction, Test 
Reliability, "Tests, Test VaUdtiy 
Idcniillers— Bergan Scoring Procedure, California 
Achievement Test, RBAS, Response Bias Ad- 
jusimcnt Scale. School Anxiety Questionnaire 
The design of* a school anxiety questionnaire is 
described. The model predicts a maximal rela- 
tionship between anxiety and performance when 
type of unxiety-potcntial, type of stress, and type 
of behavior arc in parallel,— The-testr-developcd- 
wilh intermediate school 'children, is a five scale 
105 item multiple choice questionnaire with 
responses on a 5-point Likert scale. It is ad- 
ministered ici children in their classroom with the 
teacher absent. Instructions are read aloud at 5 
second intervals hy a tape recorder. The student 
marks his response on a m^rk sense sheet for 
data processing. Three hundred and twenty stu- 
dent responses were factor analyzed using a prin- 
cipal axis factor with a normalized vcrimax rota- 
tion. To examine factor structure stability over 
^e. data for third and sixth grade subjects were 
factored separately and their rotated structures 
compared lismg Kaisers coefficient of factor sta- 
biUty. In spite of their brevity the SAO Anxiety 
scales reflect adequate levels .of reliability and 
have predictive validities that are in theoretically 
meaningful directions, are of a magnitude not 
commonly, reported, and are generally replicable, 
both acroea age groups and across studies. (DJ) 



IdcntilkTS-rArva III \";' •> Interculluriil' F'u.- 
gnim. DRV Kilir.en ' ..vi. llcnivnMJv .Sci\»n- 
dan Filucaiiotv A^■ I wW- \ II. 1-Sk' A I nK- V\[ 
Fv:tlu»tion v\ ■nhncu.tl hutiiluj.tl oJucjih.iii 
prognim indicuies ih;u siunitlcuni projircss 
niade in enabling all studenl^ to funciioii cqu.ilh 
well in both Spanish and Fn):!i«ch. tn prx'viJjhi 
basic coping skills, and in developing the biai» for 
a pturaiislic society. The program included 210 
kindergarten and first-grade children consisting of 
equal numbers of Anglo. and Mexican-American 
children. A bilinyual testing instrument was 
developed in English i\nd in Spanish to aSMfss 
progress. Five instructional objectives measured 
indicated that growth was greater for Spanish-sur- 
named in all categories. Re^r>mmendations sug- 
gested in-service truining for teachers in teaching 
Spanish concepts in Spanish, hiring a Spanish 
model resource teacher, review of art work for 
the portion of the test matching men :md animals 
to environments and review of performance ob- 
jectives. A copy of the lest is included in the ap- 
pendix. (DJ) - 
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Wilson, Clark L. And Others 
A Manual for tfse In . the Preparation tiiad Ad- 
ministration of PTMrticat Performance Tests, 

Office of Naval Research, Washington, D.C. 

Psychological Sciences Div. 
Report No— NAVPERS-91961 
Pub Date 71. 
Note— 55p. 

EDRS 5Mce MF-$0.6S iHIC-$3.29 
Descriptors— Job Skills. 'Manuals, •Military Per- 
sonnel, ♦PertCirmance . Tests, Scores. Scoring), 
Skill Analysis, Task .Analysis, Task Per* 
formance, *Tcsl Construction, *Testing 
Identifiers — Navy 

The purpose of this manual is to help Navy 
division officers. pctV officers, and instructors 
build, use, and undrrstand practical performance 
te«is. Methods for 'esting men's ability to perform 
practical Jobs are Jescribed in order to determine 
-what-thcy can actually do in meeting the require- 
ments of their ratings, billets, or school training 
programs. Chapters arc included on: (1) where 
and how to' use performance tests ad- 
vantageously, (2) deciding what to use for test 
tasks and an overview of the various types of per- 
formance tests, (3) 'Trnai product^* performance 
tests, (4) "checklist" performance teats. (5) the 
constructkan and use. of "examinee recorded" 
performance tests, and (6) how tests should be. 
given and what to do with the test scores that 
have been obtained. The test construction chap- 
ters each contain an explanation of the type of 
test task to use, recording procedure, scoring 
methods, and suggestions on writing instructions 
for the examiner and examinees. (Author/JS) 
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Ayala, Arnwndtt Vatsula, John - 

Area III Valley Entcrcullural Report; 1970-71 

Final Evaluation Report. 
Placer County Office of Education, Auburn, ' 
. Calif. ' ■ . , 

Pub Date 15 Sep 71 
Note~-36p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC.$3.29 

Dcscriplors~-*Bilirigual Education. Bilingual Stu- 
dents, Bilingual Teachers, Evaluation Criteria, 
Evi^lualion Techniques, Grade 1 , Kindergarten, . 
•Mesi^iirement Techniques.- Mexican Amer- 
icans. Prograrri Effectiveness. * Program 
Evaluation. *Spanish Speaking. Test* Construc- 
tion, Testing, *Tests 



J 
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Freeberg, Norman E: RciUy, Richard C. 
Validation of a Test Baner> for Youth- Work 

Traiolng Program Enroilees. Research 

Memonuidum. 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
Spons Agency — Greater Chester Movement, 

Chester, Pa.; Mercy-Douglas Hospital, PhiladcU 

phia. Pa. Neighborhood Youth Corps Project. 
Report No— ETS-RM.72. I I 
Pub Dale Aug 72 
Note— 28p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors — Adolescents. Attitude Tests. Cogni- 
tive Tests. Correlation. *Criterion Referenced 
Tests, Data Analysis, Disadvantaged Youth. 
Dropout Programs, Negro Youth, Performance 
Tests, 'Predictive Ability (Testing),. *Quesiion- 

. naires. Research Methodology, Tests, *Test ' 
Validity, Trainees, Work Experience Programs 

Identifiers— ♦EnroUee Test Battery 
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Ojirclaiiivns l>ciACcn ihc EmoUee Tcsi Battery 
tr/JH) and perform since on mor«;* conventional 
fcNls were cxum\ocd to determine the ETB validi- 
ty, in ;id(!ilion l» u snuitl-Scate study of predictive 
validity of both IVI IJ ami the conventional tests. 
"Ihioc t>^K'S of paper and pcneil measures. \fc'crc 
iil/iied the EiTU. conventional ccgnilive skills 
tests. :tnd st ales iif critc»it»n questionnaires. There 
vvcrc lests in all. Ihc study sample consisted 
r)1 74 (2^i inA\*s and 45 fcni.iles) predominantly 
hbck high Nchiu>l dropouts, between 14 and 17 
years of age. whvi wer*: enrolled in iwi:> Ncighbor- 
hmxJ Yotith Corps Out-i)f-School projects. An^ 
swcrs to the criterion questionnaires were ob- 
tained from 44 of the cnrollces six months after 
jhcy had ktt the program. Predictive validity for 
the tests \\:is examined hy ccirrcluting each of the 
2^ ti.'sts sct>res with f;icu»r scores derived from 
the <{t)e\tuinnatie eriicrion .scales tor each of the 
three ciiterion samples— Program Completion. 
Post Pfi>gr;nn (l-.n^ployed), and Post Program 
( N(^t Employed). l,evels of concurrent vaiidiiy 
tor the J:'l I* was detcrmiiK-d from inteicorrela- 
liijns hctv^een the I? tcrAs of that balicry and the 
»V cnnM-nnonii) t-ognitivo skiJj mea.surcs. Thai 
mittrtx \v;s.s also f;icior analy/cd. Results of the 
study show th;it me.isuics of the CTU. which was 
dcsi^ocd Npccjfically for usi- with disadvantaged 
adiilcsccnis. appear fairly eoherctit and logical in 
their patterns vtf re lativ^)n ships with each other and 
Vkith conventional cognitive skills tc&ts. (DB) 
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H'/^/u. Aih^rt K. Dff.Ksey, James R. 

Mravurcincnt In Support of Attrctlve Educatkm. 

Interstate F,due:vtional Rc!4oaree Service Center, 
Salt L;:kc Cily, Utah. 

Pub Date Jan . . 

Note -41p. • 

A>aii:ib2e from—lntcrslaie Educational Resource 
Service Center. *?10 tasl Second South, Sa!l 
L.ake City, Utah «4102 

EORS Price MF.$<1.<)5 HO$3.29 

Descriptors— * Affective Objectives, Data Collec- 
tion, Learning Piocesses, Measurement Instru- 
ment-,, ♦Measurement Techniques. 'Pcf- 
t,.nnaiKc Tests. *PioK"im livaUialion. •Stu- 
dent r,valuution. Tests 

General v ouferns and considcration.s rcgardmi 
measurement in uffcctivc education, primarily^ 
mcitsuremcnt to support the student in his learn- 
ing projjram and the teacher aa • facilitator of 
learning, arc cjiplofcd. The follow ir| lopici arc 
dincujwcd: i I ) AccotmtabHity (of the achooto for 
©chicvcmcnt of Hffcciwc Roals of education). (2) 
Purpose uf AfTcclivc Mcnsuremcnt I'lne collec> 
lion of dnta for decision making), firadmg (uflec> 
tivc men«urcmcnt mil to be used In ti(tnWi»h 
grades). (3> Condilionji vcr«u» Outcome* (idemi- 
fy coiuhiion!^ that cuntrihiite to nrfectivc growth 
nn6 development, and construct mcasiircs to nv 
Kfss Jhe extent to which these condititms arc 
present), (4) Mejwurcmcat in Support of Learn- 
ing (rvaraircincnt shoiild he responsive to 
changes in ot»jcclrvc!» atid the learning program), 
(5) Quantitative versus Oiialitative Data <mca- 
fturcmcnt that interferes with verbal feedback and 
Interaction should be avoided), (6) Norm-, 
Critcrto<\-, or Objectives Referenced Performance 
OfltH (for nieasiircmcni of- affective outcomes, 
objectives referenced measurement is preferred 
to eriTenon-refcrenced measurement). (7) Pro- 
gram and Curriculum Evaluation, (8) rnstrumcnti 
and Measurement Techniques, and (9) Problems 
Lnd Constraints. Appendixes present Dcfmition of 
Terms; lixamples of Organizing Systems, At- 
tributes, and Behaviors; and An Outline of AfTcc- 
tfve Go^ili of Education. (For related documenlSi 
»ce TM 002 184-186.) (DB) 
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Stni-ifr. La-^rencf J. 

Memsvrwfi Social Status ^*ith Ocxupalkmal Infor- 

matkm: Some Useful Pmoccdurcs. 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton. N J. 
Spans Agency— National Insl. of Child Health 

and Human Development (NIH). Bethc«da. 

Md. 

Report No— ETS.RM-72.9 

Pub Date Aug 72 

Note— 64p.; A Draf; 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors — Measurement Techniques. •Occu- 
pations, Social Characteristics. 'Social Dif- 
ferences. •Social . Status. Social Structure. 
'Socioeconomic Inifluences. Technical Reports. 
•Test Construction. Testing Problems, Tests 

Identifiers — Duncans Socioeconomic Index. 
Hollingsheads Occupational Scale, Subroutine 
DUNCAN 

Two existing measures of occupation that seem 
to be 'useful for investigating social status are 
described and compared. MtidiTicali<ms are sug- 
gested iin the basis of extensive investigation of 
the dimensions of social stratification. 
Holiingshead scale classifies occupations , into 
.'icvcn categories. Because the coder must classify 
unlisted occupations on the basis of general 
resemblance to available examples, the scale 
requires judgment. Using it, however. d<"»cs not 
require niueh training. Duncan's Socioccoiwmic 
Index, which provides scores for occupations 
used in the 1950 census, can t)c used to code oc-- 
cupations directly. Coding is complex and 
requires much training. Modifications of the 
Holiingshead scale rearranged the fonnat, 
reversed the direction of (he scores, altered 
values of businesses and farms to reflect 1971 
dollars, and added categories for **No Occupa- 
tion.*' "Don't Know." "Not Ascertained." and 
"Inapplicable." The modification of the Duncan 
SEI entailed a number of changes in the SEU 
scores, census occupation and industry codes, 
and coding procedures. (DJ) 
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.Crufn. Ronald 5. 

Predktiiiti of F:nd-4if-Vcar Reading AchiemBcnl 
for FinA and Third Orade Pupils: An Vn- 
published Doctoral Thesfai. 

Pub Dale Sep 7 1 

Note— 8p.;-Ph.D. thesis. The Pennsylvania Sute 

University 
EDRS Prtcc MF-$0,65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— Cognitive Tests, Correlation, Educa- 
tional Research. Grade t. Grade 3. Meaxurc 
men! Techniques, "Predictive Ability (Testing), 
Predictive Measurement. 'Predictor Variiblev, 
Psychomotor Skills, Reading Achievement, 
Reading Readiness Tests, * Reading Tcfts, 
Statistical Analysis, Technical Reports. ♦Tests 
This study was designed to select and explore a 
research battery which, when administered at the 
beginning of the school ycar^ more adequately 
and efficiently predicts end-of-ycar reading 
achievement than have previously used tests and 
leal batteries. The most powerful predictor tests 
were designed to provide a more adequate 
screening device than is currently available for 
the use of classroom teachers in grotiping for 
reading instruction. A scconci major purpose of 
this study was to explore the relative contribu- 
tions of perceptual-motor and cognitive intellec- 
tual ability measures at the first and third grade 
levels of reading instruction in order to suggest 
guidelines for instructional emphasis in teaching 
reading skills. Two hundred and four first grade 
students and 202 third grade students were di- 
vided into vaUdation groups and tested with vari^ 
ous combinations of pcrcepttial-motor tests and 
cognitive-intellectual tests at the beginning of the 
year. Their scores were correlated with their 
reading achievement scores at the end of the year 
with the higher correlations indicating the more 
effective batteries. Results indicate that percep- 
tual motor tests were better predictors of reading 
achievement scores for first grade children while 
cognitive-intellectual tests were better for third 
graders. (DJ) 
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Patk. JamfS 

The -Usr and De%ck>pmtnt nf \ kl«<>Otp« T«»t3 to 
Assess Achievement of i-'ducBtkmiil Objectives: 
Application in Educationul Psvchoio^v. 

Pub Date 72 

Note— I6p.; Paper presented to the C.APH Coii- 
fcrence» Montreal. W72 

Available from — Information Section. SchfioJs 
Council. 160 Great Portl.uid Street.. London 
WIN 6LL. r.npland (free) 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— Academic Achievement. Au- 
diovisual Aids, College Sludeiils. Educational 
Psychulogy. Educational Testing. •Empathy. 
•Group Dynamics. Interaction, r^ocess Analy- 
sis. • M es.su re men t In st r am cats*. Measurement 
Techniques. Multiple Choice Tests. Question- 
naires. Speeches. Statistical Analysis, 1 echnical 
ReporlM. Test Construct Jon, 'Testing, lest Re- 
liability, Tests. 'Video Tape Recordings, Visual 
Measures 

Identifiers— Cor khuffs Empathy Scale. Samt^ 
Sebastian Syndrome 

The use of videotape tests is pro^entcd. Such 
*lcsts enable the educator la aj^css student per- 
formance more directly than traditumiil paper 
and pencil tests. Test 1 was exploratory. Test 2 
was designed to measure empathetic understand- 
ing. It contains 16 scenes, euch abf.iut one minute 
long, which .show five individuals in u group situu> 
tion. The subject taking the test considers himself 
the 6th member of the group and responds at the 
end of each scene { 3 ) to record responses whfch 
show a high degree of communication of em- 
pathetic understanding, and (2) to select from 
five allcmallvcs the response which shows the 
highest degree of empathetic understanding. 
Results of the free respon.sc version showed an, 
inter-rater reliability of ^95. Correlation of the 
multiple choice version with the Carkhuff Em- 
pathy Scale was modest, .56. Test 3 attempted to 
asseu undcntanding of group dynumics. It 
dcmonitratci thAt some measurement of ob^crva- 
tiohal undirttandlng is posiiblo. but ii itlll In the 
iKpcrlmintal stage. Teiu 4 lind 5 are cxpcrlmonu 
In vidiotapi itgrrienls used to dotormlno wichlev«- 
mint in iducatlans) p«ycho)cgy. Although they 
ire not devslcpcd enough to report reliability, 
response! to student questionnaires regarding 
them indicate the testing method is ueeful. (DJ) 
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NoUirtfi. Earl 

Descriptive Summary of Admission and Freshman 
Placement Tests Used at (he University of 
U' bconsi n - Madisci n , 

Wisconsin Univ., Madison. Counseling Center. 
Piib Date Jun 72 
Note— lip. 

Journal Cit— Counsel mg Center Reports; v5 nl 1, 

Jun 1972 
EDRS Price MF-$0,65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— Academic Achievement. •Admis- 
sion Critcriii, •College Entrance I'.xatni nations. 
College Freshmen. * Measurement instruments. 
Scoring Formulas, Studerit Evaluation. ' ♦Stu- 
dent Placement. 'Tests 
Identifiers— ACT, American College Testing Pro. 
gram. Scholastic Aptitude Test 
The significant aspects of tests administered to 
entering freshmen of the University of Wisconsiu- 
-Madison are summarized. Information is proved 
on I 1 instruments which appear on the University 
of Wisconsin-- Madison New Freshmen Profile. 
1972 form. The test forms, time limits, number of 
items, scoring formulas, types of sa>rcs, ar t item 
content arc described, (Author) 
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Haker, Eva L. ' 

IMng Measurement to Improve Instniction. 
Pub Date Sep 72 , . . 

Note— S p.; Paper presented at annual mLCting of 
Amcficnn Psycholojiical Aft.soci:)ii()n CHonoltitu, 
Hawitii. Srpl.. 1972 
F.DKS Prli e MF.$0.f»5 HC-$3.29 
()c«crljit<»f* fi^KMlcwtc Achievement, •Achieve- 
ment 'rc^lj*. C ritericin RererenciMJ lesls, •In- 
iilructionui improvement. »*Measuremcni 
Teehniqties, Norm Referenced Tests, Ohjcctivc 
Tens, Ptiychometrics. Speeches. Student 
Evaluation, Teacher Role, 'Teit Construction, 
Testing, 'Test Iiiterprelatton 
ldentiriers-> domain Referenced Tests 

Instructional improvement within the context 
of criterion-referenced and norm-referenced tests 
is described. Such categories overemphasize test 
interpretation rather than design characteristics 
of achievement tests. Data from most measure- 
ment situavions may be reported or interpreted 
cither according to criterion- or norm •referenced 
standards. How the test is developed and what it 
represents is of criticat importance. The paper 
proposes alternative conccpiualizaiions of test 
dcsj'jn: consiruci-refercnccd, objeciivcs- 
rcfcrenccd and domatn-rcfercnccd. Using student 
data, the icachcr needs to identify delicienctes in 
achievement, possible explanations, and remedies 
and to put the remedies into operation. An analy* 
sis of the utility of each test type results in the 
appraisal thai domain referenced tests provide 
the most information for teachers and therefore 
are the most desirable as data sources for instruc- 
tional improvement. However, because of lack of 
knowledge about instruction, pocir training in 
available instructional principles, and iack of 
resources to encourage changes in instructional 
habits, it is c<includcd that instructional improve- 
ment,', even if measurement considerations were 
satisHed, is not imminent. .< Author/DJ) 
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Harrix, Marf^arei L. Jlarri.\. CUe.Uvr W 
. Analy.sis of Oimcnskins of a Battery of Reference 
Tcsb far'Co{(nitivc Abiiities: Fifth Grade Boys 
and Girls. 

Wi.iiconsin Univ.. MaOi.so:? Research and 
Devclopnient Center for Cognitive LeariM.ig. 

Spnnn Agency— OfTtce of Education (DHEWi. 
Wa^h^nglon. D.C. 

Report So -CCl.-TR- 192 

Bureau No— BR.5-0216 

Pub Date Nov 7 1 

Contract— OEC-5. 1 0- 1 54 

.*>lote-96p, 

tDRS Frike MF.$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— •Cognitive Ability, *Cognitive 
Tests, Correlation, •Factor Analysis, h'clnalcs. 
Grade S, Males, Measurement Instruments, 
Models, Statistical Analysis. Student Evalua- 
tion, Tables (Data). ♦Test Construction, Test* 
ing. 'Test Results. Tests 
Identifiers^ Concealed words, Gc.statt Con\p)C' 
tion. Guilford Analysis of Cognition, Guttmans 
Facet Design, Thurston es Primary Mental 
Abilities. Verbal Analogies 
Three systems for defining general cognitive 
abilities were anaiy7.cd to determine the nature of 
possible reference tests for cognitive abilities. 
They are the Guilford analysis of cognition, Gutt* 
man's facet design, and the Primary Mental Abili- 
ties of the Thurstones. This analysis led to a 
fourth schema for classifying abilities that deal 
with cognizing concepts. A battery of 56 tests 
was developed to study the relationships among 
the four schemata. Data for the 5fi tests were col-. 
Icctcd on 172 boys and 210 girls who had just 
completed the fifth grade. Six sets of derived fac- 
tors, three orthogonal and three oblique,' were in- 
terpreted. Six clear comparable common fiietors 
and one that is fairly clear were obtained for the 
boys. The six clear comparable common factor.s 
appear to represent most closely six of the Seven 
Primary Mental Abilities. The comparable com- 
mon factor thai is fairly clear iray be a missing 
Primary Mental Ability-Spatial Ability. Fivc.clear 
comparable common factor*, obtained for girls 
appear to be five of the seven Primary Mental 
Abilities. (Author) 
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Tinsify. Howard E. A. •. " ,%tx. Rene V 
TesiiM-Vet' Perwm Mt -^urement with the Rjrich 

Simple l^Lstic M. .icl. 
Minnes<na Univ.. Mmot;ip<»hs [5ept. of PsvchoU>- 

gy- 

Spons Agency— (Xlke of .Saval Research. 

Washinglon. D.C Psschological Sciences Dis 
Report .S'o^ML.TR-.KKjc * 
Pub Dale 25 Jul "2 
Note —2 7 p. 

EDRS Pnc«.MF-$0.65 HC.S3.29 
Descriptors— •.A.bil it) Idcniificatjon. College Stvi 
UDrits. Kducational Research. High Schmil Stu- 
dents. Hypothesis U.-stiiig. "Mathematical 
Models, •Measurement InMrumenis. Statistical 
Anafysis, Tables (Data). kLchnical Reports. 
*Test C'mstruciion. Testing 
Identifiers— •Rjisch Simple Logi?tic Model 

This research investigated the use of the Ra.sch 
.simple logistic model in obtaining test-tree ability 
estimates. Tests employing word, picture. symlH}l 
and number analogies were administered to col- 
lege and high school studciiis. fhe results show 
that the Ra.sch model does not olTor an improve- 
ment over the use of percentile ranks in estimat- 
ing individual ability. Xhcfjc results, however, are 
an artifact of the research design. Shortcoming:, 
in the research dCMgn. as wdl ;is in that used bv 
Wright (1968). arc discussed. Tim paper con- 
cludes with the discussion of an appropriate 
research ' design for the investigation of this 
question. (For related document, sec TM <Xi3 
27 K) (Author) 
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Thackray, Richard I, And Others 
The Color. Word Interfere net Test and lis Rela- 
tion to Performance Impairment under Audito- 
ry Dlstractton. 
■ Report No-KAA-AM-72-U 
Pub Date Mar 72 
Note^Sp. 

Available from— National Technical Information 
Service, Springfteld, Va. 22151 (AD-743 424, 
MP 50.95, HC $3.00) 
Document Not Available from EDRS. 
Descriptors— Aural Stimuli, College Students. 
Correlation, Stimuli. •Task Performance, 
•Tests. •Traffic Control, • Visual Measures 
IdentiHers-^^S troop Test 

The ability to resist distraction is an important 
requirement for air traffic controllers. The study 
examined the retatlonshtp between porfortnance 
on the Stroop coJor-word interference test (a sug- 
gested measure of distraction susceptibility) and 
impairment under auditory distraction on a task 
requiring the suhjecl to generate random 
sequences of letters. Fifty male college students 
served as Ss. Although there was a significant 
d-jcriase in "randomness'* as a result of auditory 
distraction, the correlation between change in- 
randomness and amount of color-v^*ord inter- 
ference was nonsigniHcant. These findings, along 
v/iih iho.se of several other studies, suggest thai 
the Stroop test may measure a rather restrieled 
type of perceptual interference essentially unre- 
lated to a possibly more general ability to main* 
tain concentration in the presence of competing 
(distracting); stimuli. (Author) 
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Journal Articles 



EJ 017 36S 240 CG 501 271 

Asaessbg Work Potential of tlie Handicapped in 
Pttblic School Mcrachnik, Donald, Vocat 
Guidance Quart v\Z n3, pp225-229, Mar '70 
•Handicapped Students, •Vocational Aptitude, 
•Testing^ Student Characteristics, Aptitude, 
Work Altitudes, Parent Attitudes, Vocational 
Development, Employment Opportunities, 
Labor Market, 
Discusses importance of seeking out potential, 
strengths of handicapped, providing specialized 
testing, consulting and counseling parents, 
providing exploratory work experience, 
realistically appraising local labor market, 
communicttm"' with local agencies in effort to 
esublish wor'.f.t?e tnuning programs for 
handicapped. \^CJ) 

EJ 018 160 ■ 520 AA 505 592 

Zip Test: A Quick Locator Test for Migrant 
Children Scott. Norval C. Jr., J Bduc Mcas v7 
nl. pp49-50, Spr '70 

•Migrant Children, ♦Elementary School 
Siudcnus, 'Tests, •Measurement Instruments, 
[•Zip Test] 

EJ 019 661 090 CG 501 411 

A Note on Use of (be WPPSI in Evaluating 
Intervention Programs Wasik, John L.; WasiJt, 
Barbara H., Mea.f Evaluation Guidance. v3 nl 
PP54-56. -70 Spr 

•Intervention, 'Program Effectiveness, 
•Tcsiing, •Evaluation Criteria, •Performance, p 
Intelligence Tests 
A procedure was presented that would allow true 
estimates of the crfeclivcness of intervention 
programs when the WPPSI is used as the 
evftluntive measure. (Author) 



EJ 020 935 520 CO 501 410 

Development of a Nonroading Edition of th« 
General Apcitudc Test Battery Droege. Robert 
C; And Others. .Ucas Evaluation Guidance, v3 
nl. PP45-5J, '70 Spr 

•Aptitude Tests. •Disadvantaged Groups. 
•Nonveibal Tests. •Testing. TTcst " 
Citnsiruction. Siandardi7Ld Tests. 
Me.iNureincnt 
The rest':,rch involved construction of appropriate 
nonr.Miiiiig tests designed to measure ihe 
aptivudcs underlying ihc GATB. a study of the 
int.crrel.il ions hips «»f ihc experimental nonrcading 
icsiv and the GA't'B for a sample of high school 
seniors (Author) 



EJ 023 711 520 AA 506 672 

Gnidance Testing and the IndividMalized 
Program of Studies Jung, Steven M., Educ, v90 
n3, pp227-3l. Feb-Mar '70 

•Individualized Instruction, •Guidance 
Services. •Test Results. •Testing Programs, 
•Student Ability, (•Project Talent. Project 

PLAN] 

Test scores reflect sliTdchts' abilities in the 
specific areas examined. The use of these scores 
in an educationally meaningful way can result in 
improved guidance services. (CK) 

EJ 026 343 520 AA 507 180 

An Evaluation of an Abbreviated Form of Ibe 
Wise Gayton, William F.; And Others, J OJn 
Psychol, v26 n4. pp466-7l, Oct '70 

•Intelligence Tests, 'Test Interpretation, 
•Children, •Testing, [•Weschler intelligence 
Scale for Children, WISCJ 



EJ 025 239 520 - TM 500 000 

^nH.'r Measurement 

nn9n^SA''c'"':.f^"^ ft/cAo/ A/e«; v30 n2. , 
, pp^05-26. Sum 70 

•Interest Tests, •Job Satisfaction, 
r^l''i!it"'fv .instruments, •Occupational 
Choice, •Vocational Interests. Interest Scales 
Occupational Guidance, Test Construction 
Jesting * 



EJ 025 241 520 TM 300 ftA< 

A Simulation Model for Achievement TesC 
Shoemaker, David M.; Osbom, H. G.. Educ 
Psychol Meas, v30 n2, pp267-72. Sum '70 
Achievement Tests, 'Test Construction. 
•Testing, •t«u 



EJ 027 474 480 CG 502 095 

A Social Desirability Questionnaire for Youna 
Children Ford LcRoy H., Jr.; Rubin. Barry M . 7 
Consult CIm Psychol v35 n2. pp 1 95-204. Oct '70 
Intelligence, •Child Dcvclop;7icnt, 
'Psychological Evaluation. •Sex Differences 
Preschool Children. Tests. Social Development 
A Young Children's Social Dcsirabiliiy Scale 
based on the MMPI was constructed and 
administered to nursery school children. Results 
showed that social desirability scores increased 
with age, showed a low positive relationship to 
picture vocabularly IQ. and were unrelated to' sex 
in a high socieconomic sample. <KJ) 



W 027 578 520 AA 507 441 

The Iowa Testing Programs-A Retrospective 
Vicwj.indquist. E. R. Educ^ v9l-nl. pp7.23. Sep- 

Oct I'O ' K 

•TcMfng Programs. 'Test Validity. [•Iowa 
Testing Programs. I TP] 



EJ 032 660 520 CG 502 435 

i.t ?[ Picture Vocabulary Test 

with the Educationally Handicapped fitzgcrald 
Bernard J.; And Others, Jomnif of School 
Psychology, v8 n4. pp296-299. W '70 

Academically Handicapped, •Test Selection 
Visual Measures. •Intelligence Factors 
Learning Dimcultics. Tests. Vocabulary Skills 
lest Results . ' 



The Use of the OA.b .n Ai^mission Selection 
■nd CounscIinB Graff. Robert W.; And Others 

College and University v46 nl. ppl 15-121. W 

•Higher Education. -Gradr Prediction. Aca- 
demic Success. Personality Assessment. Admis- 
sion (School), . . Counseling. Talent- 
Idcniincation. Testing 

Opinion Attitude and Interest Survey (OAIS) for 

collecc bound students. (Editor) 

180 VT 502 213 

An Evaluation Tool- for lA Shimbcrg. Benjamin 
Feb''''?"" ^"""^^''"'"^^ Journal, v46 n2, pp69-72.' 

•Industrial Arts, -Student Evaluation, -Tests 
Junior High Schools, -Evaluation Techniques 

Test Construction, Norms 
Discusses the. development of the New Coopera- 
tive Industrial Arts. Tests which arc designed for 
use at the junior high school level. (SB) 



EJ 034 295 .':o ^ v; M); 47- 

Appropriateness of the Metropolitan 7>sfs in an 
Economically Ooprivcd, I'rban Neijthhorhood 

Hammili. DonaM; WicJcrhDit. J /V/.-^.i/.vt 
m ihv Vr/7<M/\ vK nl. pptQ-50. Jan '7 I " 

• Economically Disadvantaged. • Achie\ emcnt 
Tests. 'Preschool Education. •PfcschoDl Tests. 
•Prcschdol Hv. lualion. Early Childhodtl Ediicu- 
tion. Disadvantaged Vouth. Urban Vduth 
Tests 

The appropriateness of the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests for economically deprived uib:iii 
children was the subject of this article, li was 
concluded that, due to item difficulty other tests 
should be considered. (.Author /BY) 



EJ 034 296 520 CG 502 585 

Preparmg the; Disadvantaged for Te^ts Sei'er 

Pp20l.206,..Mai '71 

•Disadvantaged Groups, 'Manpower Dc^cloiv 
ment 'Testing, 'Job Appl,e:iiion, •Tutonn^ 
hmploymcnt Qualincaiions. Einplovmcni Scrv-' 
ices. Culturally Disadvantaged. Aptitude Tests 
Dropout Prevention 



EJ 035 882 520 CG 50? 6?h 

n;c Ames Phllosophlcttl Belief Inventory: Kelt»- 
bnily and Validity Sawyer. R. N.. Measurement 
and tvaluatmn in Guidance, v3 n4. pp203-208. 
Win 7 I ' 

•Tests. -Test Reliability, -Test Validity, •Psy- 
chological Tests. -Testing. Statistical Analysi.s. 
Counselors, College Students, hem Analysis 
niis sttidy investigated the reliability and validity 
of the Philosophical Belief Inventory (PBI). With 
the exception of the relationship between ideal- 
ism and pragmatism and realism and existential- 
ism, the FBI scales appear to be assessing 
independent facets of belief. (Author) 



EJ 035 883 520 CG 502 630 

The Performance Index: A Mer-nre of Maturiiy 
of Young Adult Males Edgerton. Haroid A.- And 
Others Measurement and Evaluation in Guid- 
ance, v3 n4, pp2l3-2l9. Win 71 

•Measurcmertt. -Males. -Maturation, -Re- 
search Tools, Maturity Tests. Tests, Selection 
The Index constructed for use in measuriog the 
cKn M K adults malcs 

Should be used as a research tool rather than as 
an operating tool for selection, ' classification or 
. counseling, until the relationships of its scores to 
behavioral evideoces have been established. (Au-' 



EJ 037 854 180 CG 502 815 

Abuses tnd MUuses In Testing Black Children 

Williams, Robert L.. Counseling Psychologist. v2 
n3, pp62.73, 71 ^ 

•Testing, -Disadvantaged Youth. -Intelligence 
I"^' .'"^"^inK Programs, -Test Validity, Test 
Reliability, Negro) Students, Pupil Personnel 
Services ,' 
The author concludes that one strategy for 
improvmg or changing the educational system 
would be to change the content of the test5 as a 
way of bringing about educational refonns in the 
system- This effort might bring a'oout a greater 
similarity between the predictor (tests) and the • 
cnterion (scholastic achievement). (Author) * 
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EJ 038 983 OQQ CG 503 025 

Referral Source and Test Seeking a.s Factors in 
Esubiishinii a Counseling Relationship Mann. 
Philip A.. Journal of Counseling Psvcbohgy, vl8 
n3. pp22 1-224. May 71 

•Referral. •Counseling Effectiveness. •Coumcl- 
in*. •Self Aciualization. Tcsiing, Counselors, 
Personal Relationship 
The results ef the study show ihal rcrcrrai source 
and test seeking interact in crTrcting a sucecssful 
counselor-client contract. Faculty-referred test 
seekers arc least successful and sclf»refcrrcd lest 
seekers arc most successful in reaching agreement 
with a counselor. (Author) 

EJ 039 .293 190 .TM 500 201 

The Functions of College Environmental Meas- 
urcs Baird, Leonard L., Journal of Educational 
Measutemenu v8 rJ, pp83.6. Sum 71 

•College^ Environment, "Decisinr Mhiing. 
Tests. Grade Prediction. [•Institu' tonal ru.e- 

tioning Inventory] 



EJ 040 090 520 CO 502 933 

Using the SironK Vocatton&I Interest BlQnk avd 
the Kuder Occupational Interest Survey, Form 
DD, With the Same Clients O'Shca. Arthur J.; 
Harrington. Thomas F.. Jr,, Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, vl8 nl. pp44-50. Jan 71 
•Vocational Interests. •Interest Tests, •Testing, 
•Test Reliability, Occupational Tests. Interest 
Scales, Counseling. [ Strong Vocational Intere] 
A study of the relationships between the two 
inventories reveals many potential problems for 
counselors, Frequent inconsistencies .and contra- 
dictions are found wherein like named scales 
appear to be mea«.uring different things, while 
dissimilar scales often have strong positive 
relationships. The implication.s for counselors are 
discussed- (Author) 



EJ 040 102 . 520 TM 500 199 

Concepts of Cuiture- Fairness Thorndikc, Robert 
L.. Journal of Educstionf.f Measurement, v8 n2, 
pp63-70. Sum 71 

♦Culture Free Tests. •Predictive Measurement. 

•Test Bias. *Te.sting, Test Reliability 



. EJ 0*0 676 180 . CO 503 181 

A Device to PaciHtate Administering the Object 
Assembly Test Miklich. Donald R., Meaxurcment 
and Evaluation in Ouicfance, v4 n2, pplI5.II6 
Jul .7 1 * 
•Testing, •TcsU. •Test Construciioh, •Measure- 
menl Techniques. • Intelligence Tests. Children. 
Test Validity, Te.<i Results. Individual Tests 
This article describes a device used to array the 
pieces of the Object Assembly Test, a subscalc of 
the Wcchstcr Intelligence Scales for Children, in 
exact standardized order in less time than is now 
needed and without: a.Tscreenr thus -guaranteeing- 
that the subject will have no previous experience 
with the pieces. (Auihor/BY) 

EJa40 67g . . )80 ca5VJ IBS 

Men s Strong Vocadonal Interest Blank Academ* 
Ic Achievement Scale: An Attempted Vfllidttioii 
Frank, Austin C, Journal of Counseling Psycholo- 
'/y. vl8n3. pp32403t,Jul71 

•Testing, •Predictive Measurement. 'Test Rcli- 
ability, "Test Validity, Predictive Ability, Meas- 
uremcnt. Prediction, Academic Achievement 
Predictive Validity 
In testing the Academic Achievement scale, no 
relationship was found to persistence or between 
entering first-year Academic Achievemeni scale 
scores. and 4-year grade point average. Compari- 
sons with a scholastic ability test were unfavori- 
ble, other results ambiguous, and caution seems 
indicated in using the scale. (Author) 



EJ(M0 679 180. CG.503 190 

Clinical and R«ie«rch Use of the Strong 
VocationaJ Interest Blank Academic 'Achieve- 
■lent Scale Wagman, Monon, Journal of Counsc)- 
ing Psychology vl8 n:>. pp3.':7.340. Jul 71 
•Tcs' Interpretation. •Academic Achievement, 
Testing. Vocaii6nal Counseling. VcK-ational 
Interests, Occupational Information 
Qinical findings indicated that relatively low 
Academic Achievement scale scores generally- 
predicted changes of occupational planning to- 
ward business and other applied directions, 
whereas higher Academic Achievement scale 
scores were associated with changes loward more 
academic and scientific orientations. These regu» 
larities were modified for clients with moderate 
to severe personal problems. (Author) 

- E4 04 1 749 520 TM 500 318 

A Comparison of the D'48 Test and the OHs 
Qti.'ck Score for High School Dropouts Chissom, 
Brad S.. Lighlsey. Ralph. Education^ and Psvcho- 
logical Measurement, v31 n2. pp525-27. Sum 7i 
•Comparative Analysis, "'•Dropouts. •Intelli- 
gence Tests, •Nonverbal Tests, •Trsiing. High 
School ..Students, Males, [ r;r.48 (Dominoes) 
Test; Otis Quick Score Tc',2 (Gamma Form, 
FM)', 

EJ 044 073 ' 150 CO 503 530 

Use of Tests in the Occupational Choice of 
Young People Traxler, Arthur E., College Stu- ' 
dent Journal, v5 n2, ppl4.l6. Sep-Ocl 71 

•Tcsls,.^Tcsting, •Occupational Choice. 'Voca' 
tional Interests. *Measurement, Voung Adults. 
Vocational Development 
The author stresses that the wise use of tests is 
helpful in as.si5ting individuals to make the best 
adjustment of which they arc caf^ablc. The article 
includes a listing of names of several ' test 
publishers, along with suggested measurement 
areas in which some of their tests might be 
.considered. (Author) 



EJ 044 145 180 CG 503 485 

Testing, on the Bias Rose. Harriet A.; F.tton. 
Charles F.. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
vl2 n5, PP362-364, Sep 71 

•Testing Programs, *Tcsting Problems, •Person- 
ality Tests, •Testing, Activism, Test Inlcrpreta- 
h'on, Orientation 
The authors discuss ihe advisability of making 
orientation test batteries voluntary. Though stu- 
dents are opposed in compulsory testing, the 
authors argue that the information gained tVom 
them is important lo the educational process. 
(CG) 

EJ 048 081* .520 CG 503 771 

SlancSanUzed Tests ReTisited Fleming, Margaret, 
School Counselor, v|9 n2, pp7I-72, Nov 71 

•Standardized Tests, •Measurement Techni- 
-J qucs, •Test Results, •Inscrvicc Teacher Educa- 

tion. Tests, Testing Programs, Evaluation 
If scoring programs can generate pupij perform- 
ance information that can . be translated into 
teaching prescriptions, siimdardizcd tests, can 
inject some objective dimensions into teacher 
assessment of pupil progress. Only when tests 
provide this focus in the instructional cycle can 
they regain some of their relevance as a school 
activity. (Author) 

EJ{M8 090 . 520 CG 503 796 

Group Administration of the Bender Gestmlt 

Jacobs, Jon C, Psychology in the Schools, vt n4, 
PP345046, Oct 71 

'Diagnostic TesU, •Kindergarten Children, 
'Group Intelligence Testing, •Testing, Tests. 
Group Tests, Individual Tests 
Administration of the BG in a group situation 
provided as much, and as reliable, information as 
did individual admiriatration. Besides the 'econo- 
my, it provided an opportunity to observe the 
individual child's functioning as a member of a 
peer group, both in relation to it and in 
conjunction with I'l. (Author) 



VJ 04« 322 • 0^0 RH 5(}.; * 

Sex SimiUrity in Persr ..'..i) Correlates W Tisl 
Anxiety I )n. Vi-Our .. \lvKc.ivhic. WiEb^r! J. 
Psy.'hiifiyic.i! AVr^v. . - ul, pp>is.:,v Ocl "?! " 
•Se\ Di!lcri:n.-cv •Arsn-i>. •)Vrhv.-iafK-e Kjc- 
t«^rs.= •Tesiin^:. M'erson.ihiN Tha»r(c>. College 
Studcnis. Academic Ach^-Ncinrnt. C.mipaia- 
live Testing. Behavior Po.ncrns. RclubiJttj 



Ei 048 327 070 RE 44: 

Sex Differences on the Kdwards* IVr.sonal 
Preference Schedule Fit?}icral-.l Hcrn.iui J Pasc- 
wark. Richard .V. P.<ycfh lns:icjf Rrfh'riK v29 
pp892. Dec 71 

•Sex Differ cnces. •rs>chiihi>:ic;il 'W'^ung ' 1V^.I 
.Validity, •Response MoJe. C:olk-.cc StiKlcnt>. 
Adolesccnis. Delinqiicnis. SL-Jri/opfuciiia. [• Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Sehcthjlc. l-PP.S) 

EJ 048 726^ m CG5i)}'>l2 

Testing in Transition Tr^ixlcr. Arthur !;. (\,Hrgc 
ittudcnt Journal v5 n3, pp3.5. N'ov.-Dcc f\ 
'Testing. •Historical Rcvicw-s. 'Tcsi Consiu.r 
turn. •Measurement Goals, " F.valii;i!i,.n Psv- 
chologtcal Tcsiing, Educaiionijl TcMint. Objcc- 
itvci. Cognitive Objectives. Test Vatidiu 



F.J 048 761 190 RKS03 4^S- 

Correlations Between ihe WAI.S and Revised 
Beta. Wechsler Memory, Scale and Quick Tt-st 
in a Vocational Rehabiittation Center l.ihb J 
Wesley; Coleman. John M.. Psychological He- 
ports v29 n3, PP863.65. Dec ''I' 

•Cdinparativc Testing. •Vocational Rehabilita- 
■Uon. •Intelligence Pjie.ors. •Test Rdiabilit); 

•Mentally Handicapped, Memory. Co^nitivr 

Proecsi^cs. Predictive Validity. .\teasmcmcr>t 

Inslrnincnts 

EJ 048 889 240 EC 040 757 

Effect of Rest on Test Scores of Physically 
HaudicaiMMd and Nonhandicapped Children 
Fair. Dennis T.; Birch. J^ck W.. Exceptional 
Children v38 n4, pp335-6. Dee 1\ 
•Exceptional Child Research. -Physically 
Handicapped. •Test Interpretation. •Tcsiing 
Problems, 'Leisure Time 



KJ 049 756 52(J AA 511 006 

A Conception of tht Examination .is an Immedi- 
ately Creative Experience Will. Thomas C 
indcpcndviu School fiullctin, \31 nl. pptl-J. Qci 

'Tesjs. •Creative Hxpresston. •Test Vulidiij 

^^^VfL \ ^"'^ AA 511 108 

The Validity of a .Simplified VerviVm of 
Baddeleys Threc-Minuto Reasonins Test 
Hartley. James; Holt, . J:i,iei. Educational Re 
search, v 1 4 n I . pp70.3. .\<>v 71 

•Test Validity.. •Cognitive Tests. •Educational- 

Research 



Tes Review- No. 5: Three Informal PrfikChoul 
Evaluation Scales; The Preschool LanKuage 
Scale Preprimary Profile, Early Detection 
Progcr. Barton B.: And Others. Journal 
ot Special Education, v5 ni, pp85.9V. \V/Spr 71 
■ Exceptional Child Ediieatiun. 'Barly Child- 
h<xid Eduealton. •Prcsch<in} Children. •Evaiua- 
tion Methods. •Testing, Language Develop- 
ment. Educational Background. Screening 
Jcsis. Preschool EvaluatitMi 

EJ 049 763 520 R I: 503 .^62 

Development of the Reaction Inventory to 
Measure Anger Evans. David R.; Stangland. Mel.- 
Psychological Reports, v29 n2. pp4I2t14. Oct 71 
•Test Construction. 'Test Validity. •Test Inter- 
pretation. 'Mca.surement Instruments, Factor* 
Analy.sis, Rcaelivc Behavior. Response Mode 
Behavioral Science Research. CRcaclion invcn-' 
toryl 
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KJ fMO 77H ^20 , VT SrH OU 

All As^essmcfli of the OiUrioti Helalod \ alidil^ 
lit \\w Ohio 7rad<? and induslriul Kducaiinii 
AchieNcini-iit 1'cst Hattcry K;ipc\. Jcfotno \ . 
t.oi.p. 'I!i(int;jv 1:: JtnutuI of lfu/n^;rU{ /Vjt /nT ' 
/ Jiu.itfou. \ II J. pD^-U, I- 7 1 



EJ 051 328 520 CO S04 004 

Tttts and Counseling: r\\t Marriftj^e That Failed 
Goldntan. L«;. Measurement and Eij^/Wflfon in 
Guuinncc v4 n4. rp3I3-220, Jan 72 
•Counseling, *TcMmg. •Test ScJccJion. *fcst 
Rcsuits. *Tcslinx Problems. Counselor Oualifi- 
cations, Tcsi Validity, Prediction 
Suggestions for change include devclnpmenl cf 
xww kinds «f tests, higher standards for both tests 
and test users, and* collaboration by lost authors, 
publishers, and counselors within AM EG in an 
■effort to prevent & con^plcte dissolution of the 
niarriase between tests and the counseling 
process. /.Author) 



EJ 052 »41 • 140 CG 50-1 168 

A Standardized Achievement Test of l\ *Jth 
Kdaeation Obieetivcs in ibc CoKnitive D ain 
SclTrin. John R.; Veenkcr. C. H., Journal of 
School Health, v42 nl, pp43-6, Jan 72 

•Cognitive Development, *HeaUh Education. 
•Achievement Tcsls, •Cognitive Objectives, 
^Tesi Validity, Educaiiooal Objeclives. Tests 

EJ052 986 I BO CG 504 1 14 

Health Assessment of Sebool CTiildren. IJL 
H«isrfrtR Eisner. Victor; Oglesby, Allen. Journal 
of School ficaith. v4I n9, pp495-496, Nov 1\ 
•Health Services, *I:vaJuation. 'Auditory EvaJ- 
uation, ♦Aural Stimuli, •Testing, Auditory 
Testes 

Briefly discusses several hearing screening me- 
thods, and indicates that standards for hearing 
testa arc well established and are nm controver- 
sial. rcj> 

KJ 054 525 190 AA 5J2 084 

NiC;. '^urcraeiit Sources Wat man. Thomas J.. Clear- 
in/: Home. v46 n7, pp447-8. Mar 72 

•Mea-stirctneni Techniques, •Teacher Evalua- 
.lion, •Student E>aluation, •Sctf Evaluation, 

•Tests, Ratinj? Scales, Aptitude Tcsis. Attitude 

Tests 

Autlioi lists standardi/.ed measures of teacher and 
student auiludes and teacher aptitude. (SP) 

EJ 0S5 S66 180 CG 504 369 

tlolland \oc:Mional Preference rnvcntory. Sixth 
Hevisini, .Sijihrnann. Robert P.. Jouuml of Cniin- 
scltni: f'sycho/oew vl9 nl. pp85.8ft. Jan 72 

Tests. •Interest Tests. •Test Reviews •Psy- 
chological 7Vsts. *OcciipationaI Choice, Person- 
Jftty .'\ssessnteni 

K.I 056 m ,520 AC 501 889 

The Vsv of Pcrformnnee TcsK in Monitoring 
sinrf Validating Tr^ininj* iones. AI;h). Tniining 
Of tut' f, vH n4. pp.»<}H-in«). Ar.i 73 - 
'PcVlbiniancc 'fcsts. •Tcsling Pr*>gfams. •Indus- 
tii;j< 1V:iiniug,i •Test Irilcrpretation, Test Con- 
suuVuon. Oecup.'iiioiinl Tcsts/Skill Analysis. 
Joh Skills, liuiitutes (Tr;iining Programs) " . , 
Article- atlcMipls In show that the fclaiionship 
.biiwcen testing and' the rest of the training 
function is a dynamic one. (Author/ MM) 



EJ 057 570 240 EC 041 725 

MesKurins CoUege Potcntlcl of l^guage Handi- 
capped Students Grecnbcrg. Bernard L., Journal 
of Rchabi/itjttjon of the Deaf v5 n4, pp25-37 
Apr 72 

•Exceptional Child Education. 'Aurally Handi- 
capped, 'Admission Criteria. 'College Admis- 
sion. Testing, Colleges, [•Caltaudct College] 
Admission criteria and admission procedures for 
' G&llaudet College arc explained to cntAil cxtcn^ 
$ivc t(?sting of college applicanu which has 
proven highly capable of. selecting those students 
from a disadvantaged population who can. with 
remedial work, do college wotIc. (CB) 

KJ 058 922 190 CO 504 572 

Social Comparison, Seff-Evaiiiation, and Influ- 
ence in CounscIinR Strong. Stanley R.^ Cray. 
Bonnie L.. Jouma/ of Counse/irw Psvcholoev, v l9 
n3. ppl78-183, May 72 ' ^' , • 

' *CounseJi?ig. 'Self Evaluation. *7csting. •Test 
Results,, *Pccr Groups, College Students, Per- 
formance Factor5>, Self Concept. 5oci«i[ Status 
The results demonstrated the inOuunce nf test 
scores on scjf- rating and suggested several 
varisblcs controlling the elTccts of social compari- 
sons, (Author) 

EJ 059 687 520 AA 512 93rt 

Design of a Standard Testing. Scoring and 
Analysis System Kriewall, Thomas E.. Winois 
Sch.'jol Research, vS n3. pp5-l6, Spr 72 

•StandartJizcd Tesu. *Test Construction. 'Scor- 
ing. •Testing Programs, •Test Reviews, Test 
Interpretation, Norm Referenced Tests, Criteri- 
on Referenced Tcst^i. Grade Equivalent Scales 
A comprehensive review of (est practices and ' 
rccornnicndaiions for setting up a district testing 
program that will rncci informationai needs. 
(Editor); 

EJ 060 J22 180 CG 504 602 

Direct Versus Indirect Personality Assessment: 
Evidence and Implications Mischel, Walter, 
Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology, 
v38 n3. PP319-324, Jun 72 

♦Personality Assessment. ♦Personality 7'cs:s, 
* Psychological Evaluation, •Comparative Anal- 
ysis. Tests 

Tlie general findings support the utility of direct 
compared to indfrcci approaches to pcreonality 
mcasyrcrrtenU (Author) 

EJ 061 249 - 500 CG 504 680 

How Wrong Can the Doctors Be? Grimm, G. 
Franklin, Journal of the Association of College ' 
Admissions Counselors, v|7 nt, ppl8-I9, May 72 
•Success Factors, * Admission Criteria, *Prc- 
dietor Variables, College ' Admission, 
Prediction, Testing 
The author takes issue with a previously pub- 
lished capsule study on predictability of college 
success. (BYO 



EJ 061 292 520 CO 504 601 

Cl^mparfltivc Validities of Direct and Indirect 
Personality Tests Scotl. William A : Johnson, 
Ronald C. Journji ^of Consulting and Clinical 
Psychology. v38 n3, pr.301-?18. Jun 7.2 

•Personality Tests. •Test ValiJjt). *Pc.'^ona)il> 
.Assessment. *Self t.valuation. 'C«-»mparativc 
Analysis. Tcsti; 
When criteria lor ihc personal;'. > char.-icteristK-s 
were piovidcd b\ t'ncnd^' T4ting>. fhc direct s<*lf- 
report measures were ^onsisicnlly superior to the 
indiTCCi, V\hcn criteri.t consisted \^\' experts' 
judgmcnLs. and the «iiuJN dcsipi was biased to 
favor the indirect measures, these still were i»o5 
superior to direct self- reports, i Author) 



W 061 389 040 CG 504 733 

Test Proximity and Acftdcmie Optimism: a 
Replication Garvin, Alfred D.; Ralston, Nancy 
C, Journal of the Siudcni Personnel AssfK-istion 
for Tcuehcr Education^ vlO n4, pp92-99, Jun 72 
•Academic Achievement. •Academic Aspira- 
tion, •Motivation. *Tcsting.,f Prediction. Tests, 
Academic Performance 
The findings of this replication confirm previous 
evidence that test proximity alone eventually 
accomplishes what counseling docs not do at all 
and grade feedback docs- too late; it reduces 
unwarranted academic optimism with respect to a 
given lest. (Author). 



EJ 062 532 420' . CG 504 769 

Desensitization And Stady-Skills Traininc As 
Treatment For Two Types of Test-A-.ious 
Students Osicrhousc.- Robert A,. %urn&l di 
Counseling Psjvhology, vl9 n4. pp30I-3U7, Jul 

•An;cieiy. •Snidcnt Problems. *Dcscnsiti7.alion 
•Study .Skills •Testing Problems, Testing, 
Study Habit.s. College StudcnLs 
This study compared the cfl"cctivcncss of system> 
atic dcscnsitizaiion and training ir! cfncicnt study 
methods for reducing test anxiety among subjects 
selcLlcd on the basis.of i^vo types <if self reported 
anxiety, Dcsensitization offered more promise as 
a ireaimcni method for test anxiety than did 
training in study skills, (Author) 



EJ 057 178 090 CG 504 4J6 

A Sophomore Vocational Counseling and Testing 
Program Banikioics, Paul G.; McCabe, Sheridan 
P.» Journal of College Student Personnel vl3 n3 
pp273, M.'^y 72 

•Vocational Counseling, 'Testing. "Student 
Personnel Services. ? Program Evaluation, Col- 
lege Students, Student Personnel Programs 
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Tin: GKNKRAI. AmTUDK TKST BATTKRY AS A PRKDICTOR 
OF SUCCESS IN VOCATIONAL COURSES ^N SELECTED 
KENTUCKY sen OOl^ 

Jackxon Wayne ASHLEY. Ed.D. 

University of Ken lucky. 1<J71 

Purpvjsc of th^- StuJy 

The ?ituiiy was coneemcd wilh iiivcsti^iiting ilie poteiuiiil ol'ihc General 
Apliluctv Test Uoltery for usc in ihe ideiilirie;uic>n, seleciion und eounscling 
students planning to enter V(K*;ilion;il ediieation courses in high sohodl and 
in the arcn school or exlcnsioii centers, II w.is based on the need to better 
meet the vocational develo[>mciil and career phumirij! need^ of yonth in 
secondary schvU>l by ' providing »Iicni with jnforn^alion ahnin probable 
cha«:ve> nf success in voc.iiKni.ii ciinciUon tonrse^. 

Design of the Stuily 

The design ot* the Mudy was a correlational ;inalysi\ usn^g siepwise 
nuiItipEc regression to dcterninie the ciVcctiv ciies\ of the apliindc >eorcs as 
predictors of the erirerion and the beM combination of ap.iitnde scores 
which yield the niaximuin correlation obtainable. CoeiTicienis of multiple 
correlation and regression cqu?.Vions were used to determine the contribu- 
tion of CiichUiptitude score lo the prediction of success in each course. 
Courses and areas best and lc:ist predicted and the aptitudes which were 
the best predictors were dcternnncd. Variations in levels of relationship and 
in the best predictors for each course were studied from the correlations 
of the nine aptitudes with the critciion to determine the need for local 
validity data. 

The criterion used as a nuMsnre of success was the single subject grade 
at the end of the eleventh grade. The nine aptitude scores orsl\idenis tested 
at the tenth grade level were used as the independent variables and the end 
(»f the year course grades as the depentleiit variables. An efTceiivc predictor 
was defined as one whose regression coefiicient (b) was significant at the .05 
level of confuieiice as determined by the "l" lest. The accuracy of the 
regression equation as a prediction. instrument was studied by the coeffi- 
cient of multiple correlation.. R. Significance of the Multiple R was evalu- 
ated by the F variance ratio, 

Definition of the Sample 

Schi>ois selected for the study were located m an area surrounding the. 
Howling Green Area Vocational School. Course grades were collected for 
approMniatcly 1.200 students. ■ 

Analysis of the data w.is comptetcd tor m\ courses ncing taught in the 
area school or extension center and nine courses in the high school. Courses 
studied include; OlTtce Machines. General Business, Typing. Shorthand, 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Auto Mechanics. Building Trades. Electricity, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and Home Economics. 

Findings 

1. Vocational course grades were predicted succcsslully in most in- 
stances from the aptitudes of the GATB in courses taught in the area school 
or extension center and those taught in the secondary school. 

2. Considerable variation existed in the best predictors for the different 
courses and for the same courses in different schools. This suggests a need 
for each .school to establish its own local validity data, 

3. General Ability. Verbal and Numerical were the most frequently 
identified significant- predictors. Findings l*ron> the study indicated that the 
abilities needed to succeed in the niorc academic areas arc also the most 
frequent predictors of vocational training success. . 

4. The perceptual and manipulative abilities wciv identified in several 
instances iii the commercial area and suggest the measures of differential 
abilities are needed m counseling with studenis about probable chances of 
success in vocational (raining. 

5. Although General Ability was; one of the most frequent predictors 
II was significant in only five of the fifteen courses analyzed. This supports 
conclusions from other studies that undue reliance on the IQ or ability 
measure if and when selecting students to enter vocational courses^may be 
unfair to many students. 

Order No. 72-2 1,44L 176 pages. 



KNOWLEDGE OF OCCUPATIONS Ti:ST 

Lcrov Gcorjic BARi rU. Ed.O. 

The I'nivcrvi'jv oT Ari7o-)a. {^-"^2 

Director: Paul Datticlson 

Tlie purpose of this study was to construct an instrument th.it would 
measure knowledge high school seniors Itave ofoccu pat ions Current hlcra' 
•urc suggesis that <itudcr:'s need rnorc information aboni occupa'ions: how- 
ever, there seems to be nv consensus as to what siu^lcni^ already know 
ResaSts obta:ne(! by use of !hjs instrument can be used n\ couiiH-ling. 
classroom instruct'fMi. and curriculum planntfig and develcpnieut. I 

Content foi the tc^t, aiul hence its valiJiiy. was csfabhshed by re\ :cw)7ig'" 
cut rent litcn'turc.occnpatioiiai maleriab coiiiinonly foiiiic! in high v:hoois. 
and expert opii'.ion. The eight categories s-:lected w«Te' occupation (.!vs«.Tip> . 
tions. tr:Mniju; req'Jircd. salary earned^ trends, tools, lerminologv . licensing 
and ccrlific.snon. and intcniretaiion of gri'phs depicting occ'jpaiional infor- 
mation. Occupations representing various degrees of training, prcs'.ige. and 
earnings were '.iltimalely selected for inclusion in the test. The selection was 
also euide(! by an att'.'inpt lo include appro.x'mavely the same number of 
occupations open to both men and wonien. Availability of current statisti- 
cal data regarding particular occupations was also taken into account. 

The ICS! items were constructed from materials pertaining to occupa- 
tions published by the U.S. Department of Labor with the Occupational ■ 
Outlook Handbook serving as the primary source. One hundred and sev- 
eniy items were constructed and» along with a set of directions, were 
duplicated and administered to twenty graduate students enrolled in a 
course specializing in test construction at The University of Arizona. Com- 
ments and suggested revisions were elicited fronvthe graduate students and 
revisions made accordingly. A irydut test was tlien duplicated and adminis- 
icsed to 237 high school seniors. 

The !70 questions on the tryout test were then analyzed to determine 
their discriminating power and difficulty. The 12 items from each of the 
eight parts in the tryout test that were the best discriminators were retained 
in the 'final test. When the 96 iteins were selected, the test was assembled 
and administered to 318 high «ichool seniors. 

The scores of the 3?.S students ranged from 21 to 87 with a range of 
66 points. The mean score was 64.26 and the standard deviation was 12.92 
The discriminating power of the items varied from -5.8 for the leiist dis- 
criminiUing to 6'8.6 for the most discriminating. Item difficulty ranged from 
4.4 for the easiesi item lo 87.8 for the most difficult item with the average 
difficulty ievcl for the 96 items being 33.1. 

. The reliability coefficient for this instrument was found lo be .90 based 
on the Kuder-Richardson formula 20. The standard error of measurement 
was 4 raw score. points. 

In summary, the writer has dcvelboed a va!id instrument, within the 
conlcx! o.f" the dcfinit'on of knowledge of occupations. wi:h acceptable 
reliability, administerable in one class p-iriod. and has the potential of being 
a useful tool for counseling with indivic'/ual students, classroom instruction, 
and curriculum development. h ( . 

The reeommendations that follow arejn some respects implied limiia- 
lion.s which, wficn atfendcd.'would enhance* the value'and usefulness of the 
test. _ ^ / . , 

Furtiier measures tif .reliability such as test-rcti.:;t would be desirable 
The developinent of an alternate form woulu allow an additional method- 
of calculating reliability and would enhance the use of the test in pre- and 
posMcsiiiig t)f curriculum prngrams lo determine their elfectiveness. 

'Die value of the instrument, especially lor individual counseling. wouW 
be increased by lire development of a sub-test profile based on scnres'of each 
of ttie eight parts (content categories). The eflF,cacy*of such a profile would 
be contingent upon sub-tcst reliability. 

The development of additional norms, including grade level and se.x 
norms, would enhance the usefulness of the test. 

Studies to determine the correlation between performance on the 
Knowledge of Occupations Test and other variables such as socioeconomic 
status, school achievement, work experience,- and .success in post-high 
school occupational or educational pursuits would be of interest and the 
findings conceivably enhance the value of the test. 

Order No. 72-31.858. 96 pages. 



PRKDHrriNC HOLLAND VOCATIONAL PREFERENCE 
INMCMOUV SCALKS FROM STRONG BASIC INTEREST 
SCALKS FOR COMMUNFI V COLLEGE MALES 

Harlcy Edward HRADSHAW, Ph.D. * . * 

Southern Illinois Univcrsiiy. 1972 •. 

-Vltjjor Professor: Dr. Clinton R. Meek 

The purpose of this invcsiigiion was lo determine t;.j relationship of 
vocational interest to person:iliiy through the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank (SVIli), Busic Interest Scales, and the first six scales of Holland's 
Voci'tionai Preferoncc Inventory (VIM), Evidence exists that while' the 
donusin'i of interest and personality are separate, ihey are at the same lime 
related (Clark, mX). 

Tlie meaning of constructs of the empirically derived Basic Intel est 
Scales and the rationally derived VPI were clarified schematically. The 
utility of the two instrmuents for counseling with comn;unity college and 
technical i-chool students was examined. 

A sample of 75 subjects were drawn from each of the following colleges: 
Southeastern Illinois and Southerr^ Illinois University's Vocational-Techni- 
cal Institute. Six class groups of day and evening .students were adminis- 

■ tered the VPI, the SVIU. and asked to eoniplete a personal data sheet. The 
person^jl data sheet was analy/.cJ in order lo determine if population char- 
acierislics were eonsistent wjih available normative data. Tlie resulting 
analysis suggested accepting the samples for further analysis. 

Si.x hypcutlic.ses were tested by performing a linear regression analysis 
by using standard scores on the Basic Inlcresl Scales ns predictors to each 
of six VPI percentile ranks as criteria. By following a linear approach wc . 
are in elTeet accepting Holland's description of the six scales rather than 
determining how original item responses relate to the various VPl scales. 

ll was not expeeied that the full model of 19 Basic Interest Scales would 
be sii'.nificanlly more predictive than the restricted isuuleK i.e.. the addition 
<^f llie extra predielnrs <^i llie Basie Inlctest Scales were not cxticcted to adu 
a '.tj-.tiilieaiir anu>iiiit <»!' variance. Results {iCilie an.aly.sis pi oved I his ex|K'e- 
i!ili'»n to be etnreei. 

1 lie resuli*. of llie linear regression analysis indicated tliat the Basic 
Ii tercM Scale seorcs {)f the SVJ B can be used to clVieiently predict 1 lolland's 
VJ'J lypologics wiih ?)ormtiJ ability C(>mmuijily. colle^je and JcehnicaJ ct>l- 
let'.e males. Ofthc six hypotheses tested, the sixtli VPl scale. "Artistic," was 
least clTteicntly predicted. 

Further correlational analysis of the sixth hypothesis tested revealed a 
pattern of negative relationships between the Basic Interest Scales and 
residual as criterion. Prediction should be improved by the addition of the 
five signitlcant scales. Pooling of tlie '"art" and "non-art" groups revealed 
/-tests from five basic hUcresi Scales of business and two scales of social 
Serviee reaching sigtsifteanee. 

AUliough resuiis from this study indicate the Basic Interest Scales and 
VPi are sonjcwhat interchangeable, the broader personality characteristics 
provided by the VPI typologies are particularly useful in the initial stages 
of vocational exploration. Because of the suggestion lo "the counseling 

■ practitioner that the two instruments overlap considerably, the decision as 
to which instrument would be used would be based on other considerations. 
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Developed over a two year penod by the mvestigator and a coauihor, 
the QWVI is :m easv-to-rc-^d. "?? item research and guidance tool designed 
to assess the importance people to attach to 1 1 significant work v.^Iues. The 
scales are: Altruism. Object Orientation, Secunty. Control. Self ReaHia- 
tion. Independence. Money. Task Satisfaction. Solitude. Ide.is^Data Oncn- 
tatior\. ai'.d Prestige 

A sample l.'^o fifth. MXth. scKenth. and eii^lith cr.iders from a Urge 
city sclioi'I disiruM was i-t\cn ihc m\entory durm't: a suicU- week m the 
S|>nui:ono:i At'terfwoKKeoks. appvo\nn;itdy I4:siihuvis |vr cr.tdewcre 
ret est cd. ' I t: .- 

l our .ireas weie sdcctcd for investigation: rclnhility. scale mjercorrcla. 
■tions. laciortal composition, and item analysis. Indices concerniiig both 
mternal consistency and stability comprised'the reliability study. The cor- 
relation statistic utilized as an index of internal consistency was coefficient 
alpha, while the st.ibility of the inventory scales were assessed by means of 
test-rotesi eocnicieuts of correhition. 

In tlie second investigative area, correlation coenicients between the 
varinus t^aWs of OWVI ^cales were caleulatcd to assess the relative indepen- 
dence ,n!" each scale. 

The third .investigation entailed a priiicipat component analysts, u.sing 
the Hem seores of ihe en I ire sample and requesting the varimax orthogonal 
rotation of 1 1 factors to determine whether the primary factor loadings of 
the Items were associiited with the intended scale variables 

The final area mvolvcd evaluation of Jhe suuab/Jify of s.x mvemorv 
.t.ms whose content had been altered after the last pilot lesl. A higher 
correlaiion wnh - own- scale than with any other scale or wiih total score 
wa*. set as the criterion. . ' ■ 

The results eoncerning reliability show that, whether the salTrSTTs 

dT en m^-'^'^V '''^ "i'^'" ^'''^ '^^^'^ "o^-^l<^ 

or higher ' ^ ^'"""^ "^'^^ ""''^ '^"^ "'"^^'''y 

^ Grade (evel tcsl-retest coeflicients roughly comparable to those reported 
kV.vc arc found in the stability investigation. Median test-rclcst corrcla- 
fK^ns among grades range. from +.77 lo +.81. Thus, both short and long 
tcv-m indices of reli;ibilily are within acceptable limits. 

The investigation of scale intercorrclalions reveals that for each sex at 
each grade level, an average of only five of the 55 pairs of scales correlates 
above +.40. No pair shares as much as one-third of their vhriance. These 
figures compare favorably with other inventories. The higher relating pairs 
of scales arc Self Realization and Task Satisfaction. Money and Prestige, 
and Control and Independence. 

Self Realization and Task Satisfaction! initially combined as one scale, 
are concluded to exist as separate scales. At every grade level, reliability . 
indices of both scales e.Acced the correlation between the two, Moreover, 
the principal component analysis, the third investigative area in this study, 
supports a finding of independence between the scales insofar as each item 
of the respective values exhibited a primary loading on its intended factor. 

livideiice for construct validity of the instrument is drawn from the 
findu^gs regarding factorial composition. Eleven factors were found as 
requested in .the variniav orthogonal rotation procedure, Since every item 
has its primary loading on the factor related to its scale, the existence of 
each c<jiistn]ct. as hypothesized, van be said to be demonstrated.. 

The fjiial aYea of in vLsti[:ation involved evaluation of the six items being 
field tested for the first time. I 'avorable correlations in the present study has 
led to a decision i.r retain the items as forniuhiled, 
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THE DEVKKOPMENT OV THE OHIO WORK VALUES 
INVENTORY: AN INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL 
OPiRACTERLSTICS 

Bradford John FENNER, Ph.D. 
Ohio University. 1972 

Director <vf Dissertation! J. Melvin Wiimer 

This study is designed to provide information regarding the adequacy 
ofthc Ohio Work Values Inventory (OWVI) as a non-ipsativc, self report 
work values assessment instrument. Selected internal characteristics, in- 
clud:i'g aspects of reliability and validity, arc considered in the investiga- 
tion. . ■ ; . 



THE DESIGN AND APPLICATION OF A SCALE FOR 
ASSIGNING DIFFERENTIAL WEIGHTS TO REHABILITATION 
CLIENTS IN STATE-I-EDERAL REHAIilLlTATION AGENCIES 

Ronald Beck HARIMCR. Ed.D. 

University of Southern California. 1972 ' ■ 
Chairman: Professor Schra'der 

The purpose of this research was (1) to design a system for assigning 
ch'ents at state-federal rehabilitation agencies to three categories according 
to the clients complexity of characteristics; (2) to develop a Differential 
Weighting Scale (DWS) composed of six variables practicing counselors 
Wsidered greatest barriers to vocational rehabilitation; (3) to apply the 
Pif'S 10 samples of successful and unsuccessful closed cases in order to 
id<|ilify differences in complexities: and (4) to establish a foundational ■ 
method to assess counselor performance by a points system. 
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Th:s investigation involved a sample of 96 state agjncy rehabilitation 
counselors priiclicing in seven Los Angeles County districts and the ooun-. 
ly-widc Alcoholi'j Rehabih(aiion Prograrn centers. A oucstionaire^ 
composed of 38 client chaiacterislic items. \sas used to solici: counselor- 
responses. These response*", were scored oh a scale of 1 through ! i. denoting 
least 10 greatest barriers to employment. The counse'or-raiings identified 
six variables as most impedimental to rehabilitanon: medical disability.. 
Work history, industrial injury, "ducation, dependents, and source of sup- 
port. A .secondary nnmpling cons^^tcd of 225 client closed-cases, for whom 
rehabilitation services terminated during 1969-7^. 

Guilford's Imerciass Correlation Method yielded a single-counselor 
response reliability estimate of .43, a reliabiiity coefficient of .9S for the 
pooled responses of total subjects, and minimal overnl! differences among 
the eighr geographic-administrative districts. The six highesl'-rated vari- 
ables, each classified into three divisions, were utilized in constructing a 
DWS of 18 items, wherein each item was assigned a weight equal to the 
mean of medians of the counselor-ratings for each item. Score values were 
assigned to the closed cases by obtaining the sum of any cfthe six variables . 
applicable to the case. When the scale was applied to successful and unsuc- 
cessful closed cas;s, no appreciable differences were discerned. Therefore, 
the validits of the DWS as an indicator of dlJTerenccs between, types of 
c.'osed-cases was doubtful. 

The OW S permitted r^rbitrary three-way classification of client scores 
according to the following implied complexities: (A) minimal, (B) interme- 
diate, and (C) extreme. It was suggested that the DWS could be used as 
a basis for developing a system to assess counselor performance, wherein 
mere points would be allocated for the rehabilitation of clients classified as 
inl :rmcdiaic or extreme. 

The use of the DWS in this study to obtain means of closed-case 
samples demonstrated that a client accepted for services in the Los Angeles 
region had a low-risk profile. This, in turn, implied that coutiselors werc 
predisposed to serve clients with positive potential in order to meet their 
annual quotn of 30 successful closures. 

The use of the DWS was suggested as an interim system for counselor 
evaluation ;n an attempt to eschew the "numbers game," often decried as 
inequitable. The demonstrated consistency of counselor-responses in this 
study suggested that further studies should investigate whether counselors 
concur on barriers to employment at state or nation-wide levels; and that 
counselors be involved in ihe study of other issues pertinent to their field. 
In addition, the following recommendations were olTered; (I) the use of 
data -processing equipment should be considered for analyzing samples of 
closed-cases in order to refine cutting scores for variable-complexities; (2) 
the DWS should be utilised in a pilot study within the Los Angeles region, 
incorporating a minimum closure quota for clients in the designated "B" 
or "C" categories; ano (3) the DWS should be utilized in selecting categor- 
ical "A" clients for Oicquainiing inexperienced personnel with disabled 
elienleic and in spjcc'mg "B" or "C" clients for a proposed senior counselor 
position. 

Finally, alternatives other than salaried employment were discussed as 
variables to be considered in determining success in the rehabitilatton of a 
client, and suggestions for further research to clarify and expand criteria 
related to counselors' performance and objectives were offered. 
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THE ACT TEST BATTEPy AS A IPREDlCrOn or 
COMPLETION OF A BACCALAUREATE DEGREE IN MUSIC 
OR MUSIC EDUCATION 

John Reader LEBLANC, JR., Ph.D. 

University of Southern Mississippi, 1971 

The principal theme of this study was prediction. College music eduea* 
tors, with college educators in all areas, have great interest in the early 
identification of student interests, abilities, and capacities which lend to 
lead tn successful completion of a baccalaureate degree in a particular 
disciphiie. Rc;idily accessible Information which gives in.sighls into the 
•'survival versus attrition" problem as it relates to education could be of 
help in improving student caunseling. guidance, and college admittance 
practices. 



The problem of the study was to investigate the possi!.Ml>iy of identifying 
those students most likely to complete a college tiw '.x or music^eduoation 
degree by using the American College Testing Pn:.^ram Batiery. Answers 
to the following questions were sought: (1) Is there a c;;rtain combination 
of abilities. trait«, and iiui s which tend to increase the possibility of ^ 
student completmg a Ovgrce program in music or music education? (2) If 
certain predictors caisi, do some have more predictive value than others? 

(3) Can information contained in the ACT fk^ftery discrin^inate between 
the graduating and non-graduating music of music educatior jiiudent? {41 
How can one analyze information elicited from students by the ACT 
Biiitery to dett-rmine whether a student most resembles the graduaimg or 
non-graduaiiiig matriculant.* 

The purpose of the study was to devise or evolve an mstrunient oi 
method for predicting that a student would complete a baccal.uircate de- 
gree progr;nn in the field of music or music education using inlorination 
obtained by the ACl Ihttery. 

The Awencan College Tcsfing Frogram Buffery was used as the instru- 
ment for this study It was widely availuble and highly 'respected for ac- 
curacy as a test of aciideniic achievement. Equally important was the 
following f;ict: it elicilcd several lypes gf information such as high school 
activities; >oealional, academic, and social goals; and self-evaluation of 
skilfs and abilities 

T^yv'pty'fi^^ institutions were selected randomly to represent a total of 
one hundred forty collej^es and universities in the United States which used 
the ACT. Jht (cry and had music units which were menibcrs of the .National 
Associati^^n of Schools of Music in 1965. The students who indicated on 
their AC T Ikittcry an intention to major in music or music education at 
one of the sample iiisiiluiions in the fall of 1965 were placed in the student 
popuJatvon of ihc study. The chairmen of the rnusie units of the sample 
institutions were sent lists of the students who indicated an intention {jf 
working- toward a degree in their respective departmentsr-Twenty-one 
chairmen returned the list after indicating which students had^f.Tdui!tcd 
ir? music or music education "at the time of the study. I he gVisdijatinu 
dents formed the graduating group and the remuinine students were 
pW^ ed in tl^e non-gruduating group. There were 2*56 stu'dcnt^ in t'le er.!- 
duiiting group, and 587 in the non-graduating group. 

Three steps were used in the presentation and analysis of rh-: da*?. 
the study. The student groups were described by the iinesti cation of fre- 
quency distributions of data obtained by the ACT Ihttery. Next, froT. o^er 
one hundred possible choices, the best nine predictor variables \verc se- 
lected ihrough^iise of chi square and discriminant function analysis of Ihe 
data. The final step'was performed by placing the chosen predictors into 
a final discriminant Junction compulation and by analysis of the results. 

In response to one of the questions posed in the statement of ihe 
problem and as a result of the analysis of the data in the study, a procedure 
for the prediction of graduation by future music and music education 
matriculants was formulated. 

Based on findings in the study, the following conclusions were drawn: 
(I) The grKVJuating group achieved higher grades in high school, had a 
higher level of achievement when taking ACT Battery, and had smaller 
within-group variance lhan the non-graduating group. (2) There were diff- 
erences between the graduating and non -graduating groups on all of the 
103 non-academic items investigated in the study. Thirteen of the items 
were significantly different above the .05 level of confidence. (3) Using nine 
variables, the final discriminant function design correctly predicted the 
graduation or non-graduation of 60.9 percent of ihe'siudenis in the study. 

(4) It is possible, within (he limits described in the study, to formulate a 
procedure for the prediction of college graduation by a matriculant in 
music or music education using inforrnation obtained by application of the 
ACT Battery. 
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I'Uk CONSTRUCTION OF AN INSTRUMENT DESIGNED TO 
MKA.SUKE DISCRIMINATIVE ABILITY IN THE 
IDICNTinCATION OF THE EXPRESSION OF HUMAN 
K.N5OTI0NAL STATES 

Robert Barry MANDELL, Ph.D. 
University of .Georgia, 1971 

Supervisor: Wayne W. Anicncn 

Hic purpose of this study has been the cons!ruclk>n of an instrument 
will measure Ihc ability lo identify thc^cxprcssion of emotional slates 
presented on audio lapc. 

Tlic initial iiislrumciil consisting of 300 tape segments, recorded from 
tc!cvisjf>n diania. ami their appropriate answer group}* was adniinistcred to 
five cxpvit judi'cs. AH items not found to have at least three of the five 
judj-.es ayreoiiii; on tiie expressed emotional sfat*: were discarded. 

The unrefined Mistrunteitt wliieh then consisted of 100 items was com- 
pkted by 4S university undergraduate students and 27 high school slu- 
daus. After these test results were subjected to a standard item analysis, 
only 40 items remained which <lemonsirated discrimination levels high 
enough lo warrant retention. 

In order to measure internal stability. 5 of the 40 remaining items, were 
repeated wi?h?n the instrument. The refined instrument, thus consisting of 
4Sitems, was administered to a sample of 204 students and practitioners 
representing the areas of the helping and non-helptng professions. Internal 
stability was reported in the percentage of times the repeated items were 
answered identically. The range of these percentages was .57 to .90. 

Equivalent halves reliability for the sample of 204 students and practi- : 
tioners was .521. Test-rctesi reliability for a sample of 50 graduate students 
and practitioners in the helping professions was .732. 

Assessing the degree of inter-judge agreement on the expressed emo- . 
tional states was one method used to study construct validity. The ex- 
tremely high degree of inter-judge agreement carries with it the implicit . 
assumption that the judges were also in high agreement that emotional 
states were, in fact, being communii;ated. 

Three of the four methods used to sttidy criterion related validity 
cor-nared the mean scores, on the 45-item instrument, of several high and 
low criteria groups. A fourth method used to study criterion related valid- 
ity was correlating the independent rankings of each counseling praciicum 
supervisor's assessment of his students* abilities to identify emotions with 
*ihe students' scores on the 45-iiem instrument. 

Since the validity levels were found lo be substantially high, the refined 
instrument could be used to assess individual ability to identify human 
einoiions from audio stimuli. It is suggested however, that the insirufnent- 
be used as part of » lest battery. The instrument may also be used to assess 
dilferenees between groups. {391 references) I 
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THE OiiSIGN, DEVELOl^MENT. AND EVALUATION OF 
COMPUTEK-GENEgA l ia) VKRIUI. TESTING REPORTS FOR 
STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS : 

Walter Michael MA-mEWS, Ph.D. ' 
The University of Wisconsin, 1971 

Supervisor: Professor Richard A. Rossmiller 

in an aitctnpt to m:jke sraridardized achievement lestmg more meaning- 
:ul to the pupil, his parents, and his teacher, series of testing reports were 
designed that were unlike the traditional ones. The experimental reports 
were in a verbal format: the test scores were translated into sentences and 
paragraphs by using a specially designed computer program. Three kinds 
of verbal testing reports were generated from the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
at the fourth-giade level: (1) a report to the teacher on e^ch pupils perfor- 
mance, <2) a report to parents on their child's perlbrmance (ihesc were 
disiributewv individually at a parent-teacher conference), and (3) a class- 
summary roj>ori for the teacher. In addition to a verbal description of the 
pupil's pertornianvC on the twelve areas measured by the testing baticry. 
pu,'>il proiiciency rating.s were reported on t^ycntyrfive diagnostic areas and. 
depending on class periormance on the achievement bcttery, the computer 
report to the teacher included specific suggestions of ways to remediate the 
weaknesses detected in the class. ' 



Design 

A random' half Of the uity-two iourth-^:radc o::is>.*s m MvCecn puMK 
elementary schools in Madison. \V»>^C'ii>ir, received !he expcrimcmal re- 
portsl while the remaining ci^tsses scnco as a conjrol group and receivcc 
the traditional testing repons. The teachers that ^ceei^ed the expcnmental 
reports were again divided into two random groups of e^qual size, one of 
these groups received an intervention questionnaire that was designed :o 
fix their attention on the potential uses of the experimental repons. the 
other group received no intervention. 

The experimental reports were evaluated in comparison to Ihe tradi- 
tional reports by both parents and teachers. The reports were also con- 
trasted in tem^s of the teachers* change in perception of their, pupils' 
performance* after the teachers were exposed to (he testing rep<irts! Also 
measured were the relationships between the difl'ercnt testing reports and 
the amount of teacher-utilization of suggested resource, people; and the 
relationships between the ditferent reports and the number of parental 
contacts with the school after receipt of the testing report. 

Findings 

The experimental reports were rated significantly higher by the teachers 
than were the traditional reports, and at the .01 level of significance. The 
. reports were evaluated on the following scales: clear, useful, meaningful, 
valuable. suITicient, and accurate. The eva' nation by the parents was incon- 
clusive due to problems in measurement. The data indicated that the teach- 
ers who received the" experimental testing . reports tended to rate their 
students in greater congruence with the results of the tests than did teachers 
who received the traditional reports (ct— .01). In genera!, few differences 
were found in comparing the intervention and, non-intervention groups of 
teachers. In comp^iring the' experimental and control groups, no differences 
were measured in p>arrntal contacts with the school or with teachcr-utiliza-- 
tion of resource peo'plc. 

Improvements 

While ihe experimental reports^were found to be clearly preferred by 
the leachersrseyeral i'mpirovemenis on the design of the reports were-sug- 
gested; for example: a reduction of the prose on the teacher's report, a 
change in the verbal descriptprs that were used to describe the pupil's 
performance, the addition of a testing report for the pupil. .and the addition 
of a set of suggested activities that the parents and child might follow to 
imorove the pupil's performance. 
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THE on, THE ACT, AND THE WAL: PREDICTION OF 
UNIVERSITY STUDENT PROBLEMS 

12obert Eraser McCLURE. Ph.D. 

University of Kehtuekv. 1971 

Director: Dr. Gord(m P. Liddle 

^ A large number of students have problems which can cnpp}c or prevent 
college ciireers. even though the student has the ahility to be successful. 
Several studies have indicated that many bright students never fmish col- 
lege, and other studies have sliown that many students suffer from emo- 
tional problenjs which can harm tfiem for life. 

This study was designed to identify. personnlity difTerenees between 
students who had certain problems in college and students who did not 
have these prpbleriis and then to use these per.sonality diirer;:nees to predict 
other students who would have ^similar problems. 

The study u.sed 607 freshmen and sophoniore students" of both sexes 
from the University of Kentucky. 

The first phase of the study established six general criteria which at- 
lempted to discriminate students with emoliOi'ial.p';obiems from students 
without problcr^is among the great silent majority oj .students who never 
ask for official heljj. These criteria included a self-rej^ort .scale of the total 
number of problems reported, two factor aniilyficalK- derived measures of 
neuroticism and introversioit, and three semantic dLfferential mcasures of 
hedonism, immaturity and aggression. \ 



MuilipJe dtsL'hminani analysis and mullivariatc analvMs of variance 
indicutcd highly Mgnificuu pcrMv\a!ity ai.."! abiiMv dilTerciico between siu- 
dents liigli and low on each of ihe problem criteria. The personality an*d 
abiH?> mcaiufCit used were five subics!s of ihe Omnibus Personality Inven- 
tory, the Willingness to Accept Linn:aiu)ns tei»l, and the American College 
Test composite SCO re .wJiich were all gathered ■ " or before freshman orienta- 
tion. 

The personality wei^jhts. derived from liw^^ciisjvT^minant analysis were 
then used to make prediction formulas to predict the who would have 
problems. These prcdictionji were significant {or neuroticism, introversion 
and immar«ri(y»ltONti!ity. 

Neurotic ^s were ptmrly integrated, introverted and not interested in 
scientific matters. Imniatnre-hostile .S's had high scjcnlihc interests, were 
religious liberals, were introverted and poorly mtegrnted Intrc»verted slTs 
were smart, fx)<»rly infe^raied and did not enjoy people. Th\is, it wjis 
possible" to identify and predict 5s with problems in. three of si.x areas. 

The three significant problem criteria were then used to predict problem 
behaviors. These problem behaviors were: going for long term personal 
counsehrrg. getting into trouble which received disciplinary punishment 
from the Dean of .Students, and withdrawing from coDege. The criteria 
predictors ^vere able to select two groups of 5s who dilTercd significantly 
from eacii other in terms of (he problem behaviors shown. Neurotic 5s 
went more frequently for counseling than non-ncuroric 5s, iritroverted 
5s went c ore frequently for counseling than extroverted 5s. and hostile 
5s went more frequently for counseling and got into disciplinary trouble 
more frequently than nonho.stiie 5s. There were no critcrni difierences for 
withdrawing and remaining- iti- school 5s. 

The second phase of the study involved a direct discriminant analysis 
of the 5s who manife.sted.problem behaviors. 5s who went for personal 
eounselir;^, got into disciplijiary trouble and withdrew from college, were 
compared to controls on the basis of personality and ability ditfcrences on - 
the on, WAL, and ACT, There were significant difTerences between coun- 
seled 5's and controls, and between disciplined 5s and controls, .but none 
between wiihdrawjng 5s and controls. Prediction formulas using discnmi- 
tiani weights were, successful in selecting two groups of 5s which diiTcred . 
from cach other in terms of emitted problem behaviors. 

Thus, the study was successful in pri>viding infornKition which identi- 
fied and predicted 5s with ceriam kinds of problems. 

The hope was entertained that this mformatioii could be used to select 
5s for early preventive counseiing, to provide information in counseling, 
and help the educational plannina of bi>r)i colleges and students. 
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A CO.MPARISON OF CONVENTIONAL MODES OF 
.INTERPRETING STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 
i5£SLLTS TO MODES WHICH EMPLOY A COMPUTER 
GENERATED, PROSE INTERPRETATION 

William Curran MULES, Ed.D. 
University of Virginia, 1972 

The ijivestigation was a study of the effects of four methods of reporting 
the results of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB). A *'two-by- 
iwo" design wiss employed. A format usirJg the National* Computer Sys* 
terns profile and a Vpre-organizer" was compared to a c'omputer-generatcd, 
prose inrerpr^ftfiliol)! developed by Richard Sharf at Ihe University of Dela- 
ware; and individual interpretation sessions were compared to impersonal 
prcscntal'tons. Three criteria were used: a tabulation of the accuracy of 
recall of reported occupational scales from the SVIB, a measure of the 
.accuracy of the subjects' knowledge about the source, validity, and mean- 
ing of the SVIB results, and an evaluation which asked -subjects whether 
or not they would recommend the type of interpretation they received to 
a fellow student. • - . 

■ Subircts in this study were 40 degree candidates who sought the services 
of thoOthce of Placement of the University of Virginia. Thirty of the 
subjects were undergraduate conunercc students. Interpretation and evalu- 
ation sessions were conducted int he Office of Placement. 

No statistically significant dilTerences were found among the four treat- 
ment groups on any of (he criteria employed in the study. 

Thtf lack of statistically significant diifercnces among the treatment 
groups suggests that careful cot\sidieration should be given to factors such 
as cost, speed, and convenience when modes "of test resuK presentation arc 
being, adopted. Appropriate revisions in the formats arc suggested, includ- 
ing reducing the repetitive nature of the presentations and shortening the 
presentation materials. Order No. 72-26,267, 74 pages. 
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.STUDENT PERFORMAisCK IN TIlRKi: AHKAS ()!• A 
COUNSELOR KDUCATION CURRICULUM 

Charles Robert ORNDORI-f. D.ICd. 

The Pennsylvania .Slate llmvcrsity. '^)71 

Purposc cif the Study 

The purpose of I his study was to develop and evaluate three objective 
measuring inslrumenis which would correlate sign ficautly wuh three spo- 
cific criteria of success essential in a counselor education program at ihe 
Master's .Degree level. The position was taken that specific test stm^uh 
developed for a specific purpose would correlate more hjghly ui:h the 
criteria for which it was developed than wouid a general apinude tcsi which 
was developed for more general purposes. Also. u« attempt was made to 
show that the three objective tests were each measuring a .separate aptitude 
felt to.be essi"-tial for coun.selor education candidates at the Masirr's 
Degree level. It wjas hoped that future research .vould verify the use nf the 
three tests in predicting success in counselor education programs at the. 
Master's Degree Jevel. 

The measuring instruments developed and/or evaluated wnhm the 
study arc as follows: (I) a verbal comprehension measurement, (2) a prob- 
lem solving test; (3) a situation test. The criteria with which it was hypothe- 
sized the tests would coirrelate most cffeeiively are, respectively, as follows. 
(1) didactic gradcrpoini average; (2) 'Z' scores earned in a statistics course; 
(3) ratings earned in a counseling praeiicum course. 

^ Procedures 

The hypotheses indicated within the study are as follows: 

(1) The comprehension lest will relate more eflectively to success tn 
counselor education didactic courses than will a general aptitude test and 
the other two tests used in the .study. 

(2) The problem solving lest will relate more effectively to success in 
an elementary statistics course than will a general aptilude test and the 
other two tests used in the study. 

(3) .The situation lest will relate more eflfeetivcly to success in counselor 
education prhcticom than will a general aptitude test and the other two 
tests used in the study. 

The tests were administered to studenis enrolled in (he counselor educa- 
tion program at Shippensburg Stale College (Pennsylvania) during the 
1970-71 year Didactic grade-point averages which students accumulated 
prior to having ^taken the comprehension test and dtdaclic grade-pomt 
averages accumulated after having taken the comprehension test were 
calculated and correlaied with comprehensioo test scores. Statistics course 
*Z* scores were-correlated with problem solving lest scores. Situation test 
scores were correlated with rating scores determined by counselor educa- 
tion professors on the'basis of three taped interviews recorded by each 
student. ^ 

Hotelling t tests were conducted lo determine the diflfcrences between 
correlations. Significance level was set at .01. 

A computerized- ite>:> analysis was conducted to determine* the itcm- 
lotal score correlations, dilticulty indexes, and inter>iiem correlations, for 
each lest. Reliability coefficients for each test were also computed. 

» Conclusions 

The three hypotheses staled within ihe study were supported. The three 
tests were found to correlate more effectively with the designated criteria 
than was true for the. general aptitude test and the other tests used. The item 
analysis results were favorable and were generally within the guidelines 
indicated within iKe study for satisfactory test items. However, the diffi- 
culty indexes for the items within the comprehei>sion test indicated a need 
to revise the content of that test to make it more difficult. 
' The reliability coefficients obtained for the problem solving and situa- 
tion test were satisfactory. The comprehension test reliability coefficient 
obtained is somewhat below the desired standard but is satisfactory if the 
test would be used as part of a battery of tesl.s. . . 

The validity coefficients, realized for the three tests within this study 
were sufficiently high to warrant use of these tests in other counselor 
education programs to determine the predictive potential of the tests for 
those prograriis. 

* Order No. 72-19.359; 135 pages. 




THE DKVELOPMENT AND VALIDATION OF A SCALE TO 
MEASURE ATTITUDES TOWARD STUDENT RIGHTS 

Robert Milton URIE, Ph.D. 

Umvcrsiiy of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1972 

Supervisor: Luther R. TarT 

The purpose of this study was to develop and validate a scale which 
would reliably measure attitudes toward student rights, Secondary pur- 
poses of the study were to determine to what extent groups might differ in 
aitiiudes toward student rights when categorized according to sex, class 
year, and institution. 

A 220 item pilot version was adr jinistered to approximately 300 stu- 
dents at St. Andrews Presbyterian College late in the 1970-71 academic 
year. Approximately half of the ilcir^s were reversed for scoring and a 
simple summation score was obtained for each of the 266 complete and 
scorabic questionnaires. The upper and lower twenty-seven percent were 
identified for criterion groups and the phi coefficient was employed as an 
indicator of the discriminating power of each response category of each 
Item. 

Forty Items were selected for the scale, each having four or more 
response categories which discriminated between the upper and lower crite- 
rion groups at the 01 level of significance. A modified Likert format was 
employed for all administrations of the scale and the six response categories 
ranged from minus three for Strongly Disagree, to plus three for Strongly 
Agree. 

Subjects for the final administration of the scale were 285 females and 
214 males from St. Andrews Presbyterian College (N=242), Atlantic 
Christian College (N^152). East Carolina University (N=*105). 

Tcst-retcst reliability for the scale was .93 and the Kuder-Richardson 
estimates of internal consistency were .92-. 94. The scale correlated signifi- 
cantly (.01 level) with the Conformity (negative correlation) and indepen- 
dence (positive correlation) scales on the Survey of /nfcrpcrsdna/ Values. 
The known groups technique was used to demonstrate construct validity 
and the obtained differences between groups were statistically significant in 
the predicted direction. 

U was concluded that the scale has satisfactory reliability and validity 
for group use, provided that local norms are developed. Separate norms for 
sex and class year were not recommended, but were required for different 
institutions. 

Order No. 72-24,855, 77 pages. 



DIFFERENTIAL PREDICTIVE VALIDITY OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE TEST (ACT) FOR MINORITY AND NON-MINORITY 
STUDENTS 

Gary Eugene YOUNG. Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1972 

Adviser: Professor Joseph J. Quaranta 

This study investigated the predictive validity of the .\merican College 
Test (ACT) for samples of 359 minority group students and 361 non- 
minority group students who enrolled as freshmen at Ohio State University 
Autumn Quarter, 1971. 

"Predictive validity" was tested according to four distinct iypes of 
predictions inherent in the ACT (and other standardized achievement 
instruments) or implied in the interpretations of test results to students 
desiring to attend college. The four different types of predictions examined 
for validity were as follows: 



Type 1 Prediction In predict mg group preformance. test scores 4nd predic- 
tions forcc;i.si that high scorers, as a group, will achieve better grades iKan 
low scorers, taken as a group 

Type 2 Prediction: In predicting individual performance, test scores and 
predictions forecast ihai an individual with high scores will achieve better 
grades than an individual with low scores. 

Type 3 Prediction: In predicting group performance, lest scores an^! predic- 
tions forecast that low scorers, as a group, have little chance of fulfilling 
a given institution's minimum academic requirements to remain in school. 
Type 4 Prediction; In predicting individual performance, test scores and 
predictions forecast that an individual low scorer has little chance of fulfill- 
ing a given institution's minimum requirements to remain in school. 

The validity of Type 1 Prediction and Type 2 Prediction was examined 
by Pearson product moment correlational analysis assessing the relation- 
ship beiwecii ACT composite score and ACTT predicted percentile iVesh- 
man class rank (the two prediction variables), respectively, and actual 
conuilative percentile freshman class rank for Autumn and Winter Quar- 
ters (criterion variable). First, degree of association of each prediction 
variable with the criterion variable was deterniined for minority and non- 
minority males and females over the entire range of ACT composite scores 
(1-36). Next, the correlation between prediction variables and the criterion 
variable was computed for students in these four sub-groups grouped as 
follows: 

1. Those whose composite scores ranged from 1-14, inclusive. 

2. Those whose composite scores ranged from 15-19, inclusive 

3. Those whose composite scores ranged from 20-24, inclusive 

4. Those whose composite scores ranged from 25-33, inclusive. 

The validity of Type 3 Prediction and Type 4 Prediction was investi- 
gated by comparing mean predicted percentile class rank and grade- point- 
average with actual earned percentile class rank and grade-point-avcrage 
in each of ihe sub-ranges of ACT composite scores outlined above. ■ 

From analyses of the data, the folUiwiiig conclusions seem warranted- 

1. In the case of Type I Prediction, degree of association between 
prediction and criterion variables for minority males and females 
was noi significantly d liferent than. degree of association between 
prediction and criterion variables for luiii- minority males and 

. lenialcs. 

A. Pretliction and criterion variables were significiUttly related (.01 
level) for minority and non-minority students undilfereiitiated 
by ACT composite score range. 

B. However, cor rein tioiial analysis by four ranges of ACT compos- 
ite score indicated that test results alone or in concert with 
self- reported high school grades provided little or no assistance 
in predicting -' Terences in academic performance of students 
with scores in restricted segments of the composite score range 

2. Type 3 prediction was found to be in serious error. Minority and 
n on -minority students in the lowest range of composite scores (114) 
were predicted to earn mean Grade-point-averages far under the 
minimum 2.00 average required for continued enrollment. How- 
ever, minority and non-niinorily males and females, respectively, 
with composite scores in the lowest range actually earned mean 
grade-poini-averages above a 2.0C 

A. For both minority and non-minority students, low scorers' (1- 
14) grade-pomi-averages were substantially underprcdiclcd. 

B. For both minority and non-minority students, high scorers' (25- 
33) grade-poini-averages were substantially ovcrpredicfed. 

3. Making Type 2 and Type 4 (individual) predictions for the students 
m this study would have been toiaiiv inappropriate since no more 
than 20-25 percent of the tola! ^ wri.Ance in actual performance of 
minority and non-minority students was accounted for by ACT 
predictions. 

Order No. 72-27,143, 169 pages. 
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